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A WISH. 





BY fT. FP. RK. 





I wish that 1 could cull for thee 
A dewy, sweet bouquet, 

W nose glowlog, tragrant loveliness 
Thy sweet self would portray, 

And there transcribe the olden tale 
In sentences of bloom, 

And let them breathe my ardent love 
In sighs of soft perfume. 


ld vather first the Ifily-bell, 
So stately and so fair— 
Tie emblem of thy purity, 
Thy sweet and regal air; 
And as all other virtues bow 
At purity’s white shrine, 
-o | would group my flowers round 
The emblem, love, of thine. 


A half blown rose I'd gather next, 
Its petals wet with dew, 

Its tender blush the reflex of 
Thy cheeks’ bewitching hue; 

Aud as I'd place its glowing heart 
beside the Iily-bell, 

I'd pray it by its perfumed sighs 
My love to sweetly tell. 

The next that I would cull would be 
fhe pansies’ lovely dyes, 

Whose tender tints would but reflect 
The softness of thine eyes; 

fie drops within their velvet hearts 
Ofdeep and mournful hua, 

Would seem like those withtu thine eyes— 
Puy heart's pure, pitying due. 


MARRED BY FATE. 


bY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GLORKY’S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN AROCH-IMPOSTOR,” ‘“HUSHED 
ur!’ “a LOVER FROM OVER 
THE SKA,” ETO,”’ 











CHAPTER [11I.—(ConTINuED. ) 


E came forward, with a faint smile 

lH about his bard mouth, then the 

smile gave place toa look of aston- 
ishment. 

“Weil, Jess,’ he said, as he kissed ber, 
“here you are at last! You’ve grown.”’ 

Jess put her arms round bis neck, asa 
ttle lump came up in her throat, and she 
could only murmur, “Father! aa she 
kissed him. 

He took ber hand and led her into the 
room from which he had emerged. It was 
furnished as @ library; the walls were 
‘ined with books, mostly new, there was a 
screen covered with maps, the large writ- 
'ng table was littered with papers; a big 
nafe,with its ponderous door open,stood in 
the corner, 

“Sit down, and take your hat off, Jess, 
unless you would rather go to your room 
at once,” 
ae sat down, and put her baton the 

/A@, 

“! would rather wait a little while, 
father,” she said. 

Mr. Newton looked at her under bis 
thick brows with interest, and still some 
astonishment. 

“I suppose you were rather surprisod 
by my sudden mesage 7” he said. 

“You,” said Jess, 

He sank intoa chair, and, shading bis 





face with his large bony hand, looked be- | 


yvud rather than at her. 

“I am afraid that you have thought me 
bines neglectful of you, Jess, that 1 have 
wen very unkind in leaving you at schoo! 


. s time?” 
wes, being truthful, did not deny it 
ould not help it,” he said, gravely. 


rone thing, I have been abroad—in 
“; aod for another, I have been very 
“Och engaged. My whole time has been 


Afri. 





— 











tensity of which I could not explain or 
make you understand.”’ 

Jess looked round the room, 

“I don’t understand, father, but I will 
try,” she said, 

He smiled in answer to her glance round 
the richly-appointed room. 

“You notice a difference in 
roundings, Jess?’’ he said. 

“Yes!” she aesented. ‘I can’t under- 
stand it! Is thisall yours—the carriage, 
this grand house, the servante? When we 
were togetber last, in Camden Town, we— 
we were poor, and——”’ 

“And now we are rich!’’ be said, witha 
grave smile, 

‘Rich 1” echoed Jess, witha flush which 
was perbaps pardonable, 

“Yes. It must seem like a fairy tale to 
you; sometimes it seems like one tome, I 
dsresay you remember, Jess, that I used 
to say that one day I meant to be rich? 
When you and I were together last the 
thing seemed hopeless, and I was strug- 
gling with difficulties which threatened to 
overwhelm me. 

“But my chance came—they say that 
every man has one chance at least--and I 
took it. A friend offered mean crpening 
in Africa. I went. 1 did nottell you! 
was going because I did not wish to dis- 
tress you, and I could not take you with 
mé, or away from Miss Shaddock’s, 

“J landed in Africa almost without a 
penny; but | arrived at one of those times 
when a man with brains cau make money 
ip anew country. 

“And it is not only anew but a wonder- 
ful country; there are gold and diamonds 
—in short, money—in abundance for the 
man whois sharp enough to get hold of 
they. Poverty, my early struggles, have 
made me sharp, | suppose, for [ suo- 
ceeded.”’ 


our sur- 


‘‘How brave of you, father!’ murmured | 


Jess, gazing at bim admiringly. 

He smiled at ber witha faint flush on 
bis gaunt face. 

“Thank you, my dear, I became con- 
nected with some of the largest under- 
takings.’”’ He waved his band towards the 
map-covered screen, 

“Ifyou will look at those maps and 
plans, when you care to, you will see red 
spots on them; they are the places in 
which I hold property, mines, or land. I 
ama sharebolider in mostof the largest 
com panies, and the director of some,” 

‘‘And all so soon !”’ murmured Jess, 

He smiled again. 

“Fortunes are made rapidly over there,’’ 
be said. ‘And one thing leads to another. 
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into little curls and waves by ber journey. 
“You are like your mother,”’ he added, in 
a lower voice, 

Jens blushed with a girlish and natural 
pleasure, 

‘Has Miss Shaddock been kind to you?” 
he asked. 

“She was very kind—when I left,’’ said 
J orn, 

He knit his brows an if he understood, 

‘Well, all that is past !’’ he said, with a 
wave of his band. “You will not go back 
there. You can have any masters you 
need, in fact, anything you want. You 
must stay here and keep house for me, 
Jeas.’’ 

Joss sprang to her feet witha little cry 
of delight. 

“Ob, it sounds too good to be true!’ she 
said. “I’m notto go back to Minas Shad- 
dock’s, bat to stay bere and keep house 
for you, father! Oh, it can’t be true!’ She 
flung ber arms round bis neck. 

He kissed her again, then rang the bell. 

“i bave rung for your maid,” he said, 
“] engaged one for you. Goup to your 
room, then come down and have some tea. 
We dine at eight.” 

The footman who answered the bell was 
sent for the maid, and presently a pretty, 
neatly-dreseed girl came to lead Jens to her 
room. 

Jess foliowed ber ups broad staircase. 
glistening with new polish and an oriental 
carpet, sand was shown into large room 
facing south, and overlouking the flower. 
spangied lawn. 

There were two roomn, indeed, opening 
into each other, and they were newly and 
extensively furnished. 

One was a kind of boudoir, furnished in 
satinwood, with a plano and bookcase en 
suite, The bedchamber beyond was white, 





with pale blue hangings, with bevelled 
mirrors in Venetian frames. 

On the dressing table were toilet articios 
in massive silver. There was an abund- 
ance of sce about the bangings, and thick 
oriental rugs on the parquet floor, 

Jens stood in the open doorway and 
gered from room to room in breathless as- 


| tonishment and delight; but there was no 


laughed as «he saw ber common and bat 
tered box standing, in « shamefaced way, 


| amidat ite splendid surroundings. 


I should bave remained there and sent for | 


you, but my health threatened to break 
down—it has been a hard struggle and 
sevo:6 strain—and J was ordered home, I 
thought you would like to have a house of 
your own, 80 I bave bought thia.” 


‘‘How rich you must be!’ said Jess, | 


“But—but why didn’t you write and tell 
meé, father? I should bave been so glad to 
bave heard of your good fortune,” 

He gazed through the window gravely. 

“For some time my fortune hung in the 
balance. 1 was speculating in stocks, I 
meant to bea very rich nan or—nothing. 
Aud it is only quite lately that the balance 
bes swung in my favor. Then, I thiak, I 
wanted to surprise you !’’ 

“Well, you have succeeded in that as 
well as everything else, father,’’ she said. 
“J am so astonished that I can’t realize 
itt’ 

‘You will 


very soon,”’ be said, withs 


grim smile ‘One soon grows accustomed 


to wealth. But te 
getting on? You have changed very much 
you have grown tall—and pretty; aston- 
ishingly s0.’’ 

And be looked at the oval face, the clear, 


me bow bave you beer 


abeorbed, engrossed in a struggle, the in-! gray-blue eyes, the soft, black bair, ruffied 


The maid pretended not to notice her 
young mistross’s astonishment, and, after 
pouring out some water inw the basin— 
the service was of w#ilver, like the things 
on the dressing table—said, demure) y— 

“hall | unpack your box, miss?’ 

“You, if you like,’ sald Jens, looking at 
her for the first time. “What is your 
name?’ 

“Janot, if you please, mins,’ 
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have done, the wondrous change in her 
fortune, 

‘Shalll doit up in the 
miss?’ asked Janet. 

“Do it Just as you like.” 

Janet coiled the bair upin the newest 
mode, stole an admiring glance st the 
lovely reflection in the giana, and seid, de- 
murely— 

“It ia finished, nies,” and went to hang 
the shabby old clothes inthe enameled 
white wardrobe. 

Jess jumped up and ran downstairse just 
as she used torun at Minerva House, but 
the stately presence of the footinan who 
opened the drawingroom door for ber, re- 
minded her of ber new grandeur, and she 
steadied down as she entered the room. 

It was ans largeand magnificently furn- 
ished as the other rooms; the ceiling was 
painted, the decorations bright and gay 
with gold—there was, perhaps, a littie two 
much gold and color; the tall, French 
windows were open on to « kind of terrace, 
and just outside the room stood « toa equ!- 
page of costly Worcester and gleeming 
silver. 

Her father was walking upand down, 
not restiossly, but like a man with beavy 
affairs on bis mind, but he greeted her 
witha smileoand sank into a chair beside 
the table, 

Jonn took ber seat and poured out the 
toa; bow thin and fragile the dainty cups 
seemed after the thick and battered mugs 
of Minerva House! Littio wea said until 
the atately footman had rendered bis nec- 
osmary wervice, then Mr. Newton said 

“Did you like your rooms, JossT”’ 

“Like isn’t the word!" Jenn, all 
agiow. “They are simply wonderfull it's 
like scone out of the Arabian Nights, 
father, and I feel like a littie beggar gir! 
who hes suddenly discovered that she in 
a princees,’’ 

Mr. Newton frowned slightly. 

‘(det rid of that feeling as quickly as you 
can,” be waid. ‘Hy the way,” he colored, 
and looked down at his cup, ‘is that your 
best dress ?’’ 

“My very best!’ repiled Jess, cheer 
“W hat delicious toast, father !'’ 

“l ought to bave known,” be sald. ins 
lower voice, “Ought to have remembered 
that the woman would not buy you proper 


new fashicn 


maid 


things. I have been very neglectful of 
you, Joss--but there has been "ome ox 
cuse.”” He lool 6d at bis watob 


If not, we could drive 
could yet some 


“Are you tired 7 
into Kurley, and gyou 


things. It is the market town, a little more 


‘+1 do please, for it's # very pretty name,” | 


sald J ena. 

Janet blushed, and out went her heart in 
a moment ty her beautiful young ufistross 
—notwithstanding the shabby dress and 
ber worn hat 

She unpacked the box, and jald out its 
siuall contents, and tried not to look sur- 
prised at their meagreness, 

“Which dress will you wear, miss?’ she 
asked. 


“Ob, this I have on,’ sald Joss. “It’s 
the best I have, you s6e.”’ 
“You, miss,” said Janet, with the pro- 


foundest respect. “May I do your hair 
now?” and she put aluxurious chair at 
the dressing tabie 

Jeas sat down witb an inwar feeling of 
amusement She had never iad or aif 
jone for her in her life—except w 
bad had it cut at the bhalrdresser’s, and #h 


' leant beck with « faint smile upon her 

as Janet brushed out the long, soft tresses; 
| and the operation helped Jess to realize, 
| perhaps better than suything else could 


than two miles off. Therein time to got 
there and back before dinner; If your pur- 
chases do not take loo long.” 

“i'm not inthe least tired,’ said J ems. 
“Totus go by all means. I’m wo vorry | 
am #0 Bhabby, father; but I don’t mind if 


| you don’t.” 


lipo ’ 


Herang the bell and ordered ths car 
riage, and efter they had finished their toa 
Jose rau upstairs and put on her hat, 

A footman opened the carriage duor for 
them, and they drove off with tha!’ little 
stir and bustle, subdued but signibeant, 
which mark the smallest Journey of the 
greatly rich. 

Jens, all agiow with 
the novelty of her 
with wa littie sigh, and her fat 


ttemont of 
loan (rie 
ier gianoed 


the ox 
posltion 


at her and siniled, as if to bimeslf 
Astbey mounted the hi Jeans canghte 
, oie of the t f f al P af ately 
x * wing « 4 K 
‘ a A * 7 
a“ at « 
ravenhurat (laat 
‘Who lives there “he aake 
“Tbe Fari of Clansmere,’’ he sald, 
‘The Earl of Clansmere!’ « repeated. 


“How grand it sounds 
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“They a:e grand,’ said Mr. Newton, 
drily. 

“Do you know them?" asked Jess 

Mr. Newton sm'‘ied grimly. 

“Tle Cianemeres have boen at the Castle 
for centurios,”’ be said; ‘‘] have been atthe 
(srenge for afew weeks [Lam not likely 
to know them.” 

“What « magnificent place it is,”’ she 
maid, looking over her shoulder at the 
stately pile “Why in that flag flying 
above thet turret, father ?’’ 

“Because the earl is there, at present,” 
replied Mr. Newton. “They hoist it as he 
drives into the courtyard, and pull itdown 
when he leaves to go to one of bis other 
pisces,”’ 

“Has he otber bouses than this?” asked 
Jens, innocently. 

$44, balf a dozen, or thereabouts, 
in Various parts of the United Kingdom, 
avd « palece in Italy, into the bargain.” 

*‘ How rich be must be?" said Jens 

“Hem! asid Mr. Newton, drily. 

As they drove into Burley, Joss, told 
her father of the incident of her journey 
down. He looked thoughtful. 

“Who do vou think it was, father?” she 


ver. 


asked 

“T don't know te maid, quiatly; “some 
one, some Vieltor the Castie, perhay-. 
if it were anyone elso I should like to 


thank belt 
you thank him be 


ng to the Castle?” 


“But why should 
cantiee hel ppenes t tee 
asked Jew ralvels 

‘*Hecauee, ie 


fsranyo « Wide zg 


wee the Castie and the 


iif stretches, which pot 
even vraiiiuce can triode,” said Mr. New- 
ton, wrimils 

“Here we 


are at Kurley, That is the 


pripeigpel limendraper’s: go in 


what you want. They will putdown ary- | 
thing you may tuy to my account; but | 
you had better bave some money.” 

Hie ook ont # bonudle of crisp notes 
from «pocket book, handed them to ber, 
Jews atareud at tion. 

“jmatithis for me, father ?" she asked. 

the mrnticst, Yor; and as much more 
ae you Want You don't understand 
yet! 

fie banceome carriage bad been eagerly | 
watobedses it made its way down the High 
Street, aed Mr Erown, the linen draper, 
rate out blll bows aod respectful smiles to 

j ies! Jews, as ehe entered with ber tbank- 
eotes in her band, 

Meetco ountry * pe aro DOW well eup 
plied «# up to date, snd Mr, Brown eas 


sured Her, as ie conducted her tothe show 
riaveni, that they eould 
everything «be wanted, 
it hanced ttint 


htted her, 


they bad an evening 
though 


whe re 


ana Joss, 
until 
red that ber lather was now 


streee wiiect 
“be bewitated Over Loe price, 
Ota te & rich 
100, had il packed up aid sent to the car 
rhage 


She bough! seoveral olbor things, andthe 


~ © establishment hovered about ber Hut the first two or three times she 
vith respectful asxiduity, which rather | csveht her reflection in a mirror opposite, 

nfusd Jews, secustomed to the some | *be started and half wondered who the 
~« oatcorlanod vnceeremonious behavior of | }ety ta the beautiful dress of delicate 


1. mck rhopk ee pers, 


She went to several otber shops, and ber | 


reception at one and all was of the same 
eagerand devoted kind; itwasevidenttbat , 4ed now, bere #bhe was in this beautiful 
Horley regarded her as a personsge of | room, with ite well trained servants aad 


very mreal consequence, and one 


rather 


whims and wishes must be studied most | leaving the service, be had found it neces- 
—— | going to have acigaron the terrace, will sary, by way of having something to do, 
Hone came back to the carriage with » | You come out with me? or would you | to get up @ recing stabie; and it is doubtful 
flues! erfaceand a light in her eyes, | rather gointothe drawing room? I will whether it would not bave been more 
nade ber look very young, and | Jo'n you presently.” economical to have aliowed him to remain 
tested sna vely; and her father, whe Jess, thinking be wouid like to bealone, | in the régiment of which he was 80 con- 
bet teen waiting patiently, reading a | went back to the drawing-room. There | spicuous an ornament. 
pepper, booked at Ler with ap amused smile. | was « grand piano there, and, after wan- Of course be was the idol of bis set—the 
* You can't think how nice they all are, | Gering round the room and looking st all | fastest and smartest set of these fast and 
father. soo said. ‘They treat me as if | toe tesutifal things, she sat down and be- | smart days—for he was a good shot, a good 
were a kiod of princess,’ | kan to play. Presently her father came to dancer, anda good ali-round man; and 
| 
i 


Ll daresay !' be said, cynically 


criving, and « portly gevtiemsn in clerical 
allire sat by ber side, with bis fat bands 


and get | 


pretly drews.”’ 


supply ber with | 


| 
i 

whose | surroundings of luxury! 
i Newton said, “I am 
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A iady of very dowdy appearance was 


foided over his comfortable stomach. They 
ioc ked curiously st the bandsome carriage 
and ita occupants, but made no greeting. 
“Who were they, taiher?” :sked Jess. 
“The Dean and bis wife,” said Mr. New- 
ton. 
“You don’t know them, father ?’’ 
“No,” be eald quietly. “I don’t know | 





anyone as yet; I have been here so short a 


time you see; but no doubt they will call, | 
now thet you bave come home, I ougbt | 
to tell you, Jews, that these county people | 
are very proud and exclusive; they want ! 
to koow ali sbout a man and his belong- 
ings before they make his acquaintance. 
You'll understand presently.” | 

| 

| 


W ben they reached home, Jess burried 
upeteire and, with Janet's assistance, tried 
on the pew dress, It only needed a slight | 
alteration, and Janet whipped out a needle | 
and cotton and, with deft fingers, did what | 
wes necessary, Jess, lying on the bed, j 
watching her adimiringly. 

lt was the first evening dress Jess bad | 
worn, and as she surveyed herseif in the 
yiaes, ebe biushed with pardonabie satis- 
faction, and just a little misgiving. 

“Jen’t it a—e littie low, Janet?’ she 
asked, the blush deepening. 

“Oh, po, mits!’ raplied Janet confi- 
dentiy. ‘it’s not at all too low; and, if it 
was for a ball, it would be lower siiil.” 

“Would it really?’ said Jess, inno 
cently. “it's very pretty.” 

Janet iooked at ber demurely, and agif | 
«he wondered whetber her young mistress 
knew bow lovely she was. The dress was 
a eolt, Surah siik, of « delicatecream color, 
and it set off Jees’ peculiar style of beauty 
very pearly to perfection. 

“Yeu, mias,”’ said Janet. 


“It's a very 


The gong rang, apd Jess went down- 

stairs. Her father surveyed her, as she 

| entered the drawing-room, with a wixture 
of pride, admiration and surprise, 

“You look quitea woman, Jess!’ be 
waid, eyeing the long #ilken train. 

He wes in evening dress, and be offered 
her bie arm formally, as the butler an- 
nouneed dinner. Jess bad not yet seen 
the dining room aod it ratber startied ber. 
it was the handeomest room in the house; 
eithoak panelling and costly pictures, 
fhough it was not yet dusk, the candles 
had been lit, and their light was retlected 
in maseive plate and richly cut glass; it 
wee all new, of course, but there was no 
toubt about it all being very splendid. 

The dinner ware a good and é6laborate 
one the butler and the footman moved 
avout with pciseless ease; Mr. Newton sat 
erect, end as if he were accustomed to the 
luxury and grandeur, and Jess tried to 
fl ow, ant after a tine succeeded in fol- 
lowing, bie example, 


| cream: #11k could possibly ve! 


On y iast night, #he bad satin the grim 


yourself about them; they will not worry 
themselves about you !’’ 


and blank dining-roomof Minerva House; 


She looked up at bim with ea little sur- 
prive. 

“I bate them and all their kind!’’ be said 
almost to himeel!; then, as if half ashamed 
of bis sudden vehemence, he added, “Go 
in and sing me something else, Jeas. I 
am giad you are musical.” 

Jess went back to the piano, and pres- 
entiy the sweet voice was floating through 
the room again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


fe E gentieman who had played the part 
] of protector to Jess in the train drove 
to the Castie. 

He was Lord Kavenburst— Viscount 
KRavenburet—the only son and beir of the 
Eari of Clansmere, and he was going to 
pay one of his rare visite to bis father. 

Now, one would like to say all sorts of 
nice and pleasant things abuut this exceed- 
ingly bandsome and healthy young man; 
but Truth is sternly exacting, and Truth 
com pels one to the painful admission that 
not very many nice and pieasant things 
can be said of him. 

Perbaps be was no worse than many 
others of bis race who had gone before 
bin: for the Clansmere bad always been a 
wild and reckless family, famous for their 
good looks, their utter disregard for 
money, the keen pursuit of pleasure at 
any cost—their own or other people’s—and 
a capacity for enjoyment which weaker 
poopie delared to be as marvelous as it was 

wicked. 
The peerage is one of the oldest in tne 
kingdom, and its bistory is a strange mix- 
ture of the noble and the ignoble. Its 
members bad fought for king and country 
in most of the big battles; in fact, the 
Clansmere’s were always spoiling for a 
fight, as the Irishman puts it, for they 
were strong and lusty, and so hot-tem pered 
that the blow generaliy preceded the word. 
They were hard fighters, they had been 
hard drinkers when drinking was the 
fashion, bard riders, and hard and fast io 
love making. You could reaithe family 
characteristics In the portraits of the race 
which bung round the ball and in the pic 
ture gallery. 

Price of race, self-reliance, buoyant 
health and spirits, and areckiess, devil- 
may care, were written in the lines of the 
handsome faces, shone in the brilliant eyes, 
and smiled upon the ciéan cut lips. 

Temptation and a titie go very weil in 
doubie barness, and it was difficuit, if not 
weii-high impossible, for a Clansmere, 
handicappet as be was by inberited ten- 
dencies, tc be good apd virtuous, 
denying, and frugal; and this young man 
had followed in the lines iaid gown by his 
forefathers, and bad gone the pace in the 
race Of life a4 fast and furiously as any 
one of them. 

He bad been io a crack cavalry regiment 
ubul the earl, bis father, cad biandiy— 
Lord Ciansmere bad the manner and atyle 
of a Chesterfieid—pointed out that the 
crack cavalry regiment was 00 longer pos- 
sible, uniees Lord Kaventurst could man- 
age to keep within his allowance; and, as 





After dinner, Mr. 


. | the open window, and stood listening 


bad to send in his papers; but, alias! on 


genial manner, 


» found irresistible. 


self-- 


Lord Raveuhurst could not manage to do 
this, had never succeeded in doing it, he 


there was something in his frank and 
in the light of his dark 
eyes, in the aluost boyish smilie, and the 
deep voice, which, at times, could be dan- 
«erously soft and musical, which women 





The world is full of clever men, of states- 
men, of pbilosopbers, of artists; but, there 
are not many of Lord Ravenbaurst’s kind, 
and, perhaps, they ought not to be allowed 
to become extinct, but kept going, just to 
sbow what a young English noblemen can 
do when he bas been biessed or cursed 
with good looks, a graceful form, and a 
mind set, as entirely as an irresponsibie 
child’s, upon the pursuit of pleasure 
Though the earl and his son did not 
met very often, there was a very strong 
afiection between them. They were proud 
of each other. 

Lord Ravenhurst knew that his father 
was one of the bandsomest and most 
polished old men in the kingdom; and the 
earl was proad of bis son's good lvoks, 
his strength, bis prowess in the field, and, 
almost, of his prudigality and reckieas- 
ness, 

They both knew that the Clansmere 
affairs were in a parious state; that every- 
thing that could be!was mortgaged, that 
the Jews were hovering around, waiting 
for the hour to strike when they couid 
descend upon the estates like a flock of 
vultures. 

Bat it bad always been like that, ever 
since the earl could remember. There had 
never been any money, to sny extent; but 
everything bad been kept going as usual— 
the Castie of Ravenhurst, the houe in 
Warwickshire, the mansion in Park Lane, 
the shooting lodge in Perthshire, the huge 
barrack of a place in Connemara, the 
palace in Italy, were ali kept up with their 
complement of servants and gamekeepers 
and gilliesand grooms, and horses, and 
carriages. 

Wherever they went the Clansmeres 
lived in almost regal state—they moved iu 
purple and fine linen, they dweit and 
sbone on High places, above the level of 
the common berd, and how they managed 
it, considering the condition of their 
finances, no one knows, and the writer 
cannot even guess. He can only state the 
fact with amazement. 

How do peopie without money manage 
to live like princes, wear purple and fine 
iinen, and fare sumptuously every day’ 
Most persons, when they can’t pay their 
bills, come to smash, and probably go w 
jail; but there are some lucky individuals 
who appear to be able to procure all the 
good things of this world without money, 
and to enjoy them. - 
Perchance they enjoy them ali the 
keecer because they are not psid for. 
Perhaps a day of reckoning will come; but, 
until it dues, these lucky individuals are 
as happy as butterflies flitting from flower 
to flower in the sammer sunshine. 

Lord Kavenhursi drove into the avenue 
with perfect skill, and up into the great 
graveiled space before the castle; grooms 
ran forward, footinen stood on either side 
of the open door; ali of them smiled re 
spectfully as if they were glad to see him, 
and Lord Ravevhurst, ashe went up the 
terraced steps, nedded and spoke 4 
friend|y word or two as if he were glad to 
see them. 

It dida’t cost bim much, perbaps he 
didn't mean much—though that’s scarcely 
fair, for Ravenhurst was both genial and 
kind-hearted—but oh; it meant so much to 
the servants, who were firmly convinced 
that never since the world vegan had there 
been anyone s° handsome, 80 altogether 
wortby of admiration and devotion as tbis 
young maater of theirs. 

It had been the same thing in the reg! 
ment—the men had adored bim, and would 
have followed bim through any deadly 
breach with cheerfal alacrity. 

“Well, Poynter!” said Lord Ravenburst 
to the butler, as be tossed his hat and 
gioves to a footman, and stood, straight a 
an arrow, with his hands upon nis bips, 
and looked round the stately hall, from the 
walis of which the faces of his dead 
ancesiors looked down upon bim—one 
might almost fancy with a smile of cynical 
approval. 





‘Monied people are not too plentiful in | and be startied ber by saying— 
(hese parte “fave you spent all I gave “You play well, Jess Can you sing ?” 
you? “I don’t know,” she said. “I'll try, 
‘ Fatnoer!’ she exclaimed, aghast. ‘(iood | and you'll see.”’ 
ecious, no! She sang @ sample ballad, with a pure 
He lnmugbed., “Ll should recommend | sweet voice, and inasimple way which 
y u to pay what's left into the bank bere, | made it very charming. Her father's hard 
mo tow it ie closed now- and I wiil | face roftened. 
aid #oine more toll; so that you will bave “You bave your mother’s voice, Jess !’’ 
count of your own, and can draw | he said. 
fques, then you will not wantto bother | She wentocuttohim. “Whiata lovely 


se overy time you need money. 


You bad better get « stock of clothes as | !ustrade and looked round her with a 
~cl es possible; and if you write up to | bappy light in her eyes, a half smile on 
London me of the well-known shops, | ber lips. “What is that, father? Oh, I 

y wi nd someone down with pet | *@ppose it is the Castle !"’ she said, looking 
‘ ‘ styles. towarde the buliding in the upper win- 

Jena jie ed, still with wonder; it was | dows of which the lights could be seen 
aliz hat she had money | *hining. “I wonder what sort of people | 
w ‘ @ wa . are? (ne always feels curious about 
4 nat sort of people 
* - won ‘ ui His face darkened, and he grasped her 
ewards ey * faiceback arias «8 it rested on his. ‘Don’t feel curious 
ny carriage, drawn by an ancient pooy aboul them, Jeas,”’ he said. “Don’t worry 





| night!’ she said, as she leant on the ba 


“Ali right, here? You're looking just 
the same: not a day older, and very Gt.” 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Poynter, 
unbending and smiling as he would Dot 
have deigned to unbend or smile to any- 
one cise. “J hope your lordship is well 7” 

“Never better, Poynter!” said Kaveu- 
burst, “and as hungry a8 8 hunter.” 

“Very glad, my lord!” murmured 
Poynter. “Dinner will be punctual. Your 
lordship will have a glass of wine?’ a- 
most meekly; then, with the stern dign!ty 
of a bishop, to the footman, “The sherry 
and biscuits, James.’’ 

“And how is my father, Poynter ?” asked 
Lord Ravenhurst, as he drank the rere 
and costiy wine, and ste his biscuits 
ing pieces to a spaniel and a deerd 
| who bad heard his voice, and come afier 
| bim to fawn about his feet, and piead for 


He was welcome everywhere; not only 
inthe mess rcou, aia smoking coacert, 
where be could drink most of his com- 
panions silly, and troll out aditty ina 
baritone of which a professional singer 
might have been envious; not only in the 
_ hunting-teid, or amongst the guns in the 
turnips, but im the drawing rooms of quiet, 
counlly bouses, and the fashionable ones 
of Mayfair, where the entrance of bis tall, 
stalwart figure, and the sound of his voice 
caused many a flutter in the hearts that 
beat under silk and satin. 

He was one of those men who seem born 
to be ioved and admired and 





~ 


feted; and it 
is réaily & question whether, in these days 


tome 


of ugly utilitarianiem, the Siate should 
not be compelled to granta sum of money 


| for thé suppor: of this kind of individuai. 
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, word, with their great, wistful eyes, “Is | 
ipe car! in, Poynter + a 

uYes, my lord; bis lordship is in bis 
we will go up presently,” said Lord Ra- 
venburst. ‘I'll just look round firet”’ 

He put on bis bat, and sauntered out; 
«rolled down to the stables, and talked to 
pe head groom apd coachman, looked at 
the kernels, and criticised the last batch 
of puppies: made his way to the river, 
wbieb ran through the Park, and saw, 
with satisfaction, that the water was in 
good o»ndition; went round to the Home 
farm—tbat Home Farm which supplied 
we castle with butter, eggs, milk, and 
poultry, at prices just three times higher 
than they could bave been bought for in 
pe market. 

Lord Ravenharst didn’t know it; but 
ere was waste and 6xtravagance all over 

in the great house, in the stables, in the 
. went back and dressed for dinner be- 
are seeking his tather. The earl was 
wated at the open window of the sitting- 
nom which formed one of his suite of 
private apartments. He was a tall, thin 
pan, with white bair, and aclean, shaven, 
sharply cut face. 

Aristocrat was written in every feature, 
in the grace that still lingered in the aged 
orm. in the long white bands, and, more 
snspiciously, in the low, clear, and some. 
what languid voice which bad served him 
wa specia: charm during his long and 
conquering life. 

He looked up aa Lord Ravenhurst en- 
ered, and beld out bis band. There were 
pride and affection in the leoks which the 
wen Cast op 6ach other. 

‘Very kind of you to come down, 
Bruce,”’ he said. 

The earl was famous for bis courtesy to 
bis family and the members of his house- 
bold. No one ever did the smailest act of 
service for him without being thanked for 
i, and Lord Ravenhurst, though he could 
te polished enough when be liked, el- 
ways felt rough when he was with his 
fatber. 

“You’re looking well, sir,” he said. 
“You wanted to see me ?”’ 

The earl leant back and looked at the 
tandsome face above bim with a fine 
smile, 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say 1 did, Bruca”’ he 
sid. “Il mean tbhatl sm sorry that I 
sould have to drag you from London, 
aod, worse «till, to bave to bother you 
with business. I hope you'll forgive me, 
uy dear boy; and I am sure that you will 
wuéeve that nothing but dire necessity 
would have induced me to have put you 
‘080 much inconvenience.” 

“What is it, sir?” asked Lord Kaven- 
turat, 

The ¢arl glanced at the priceless clock, 
*t in Limoges enamel, which stood on the 
Dantelshei!. 

‘I think we might postpone it until after 
‘inner, Ravenhurst,” he said. Sometimer, 
when he was serious, he addressed his aon 
‘y bis titular surname, Lord Kavenburst 
‘nderstocd that the present maiter was of 
eave importance, 

Tue two men talked of current affairs, 
the latest scandals of the waning season, 
‘oul ibe bell rang; then Lord Ravenhurst 

fered bis arm to bis father, for the earl 
“(recently suffered from an attack of 
fu', od was ratber weak on his legs. 

They went down to the dining-room. 





‘Watagraud, and even a magnificent 
“@, acd, unlike that of the Grange, 
“erything was old. The paneliing was | 
“eK With age, the pictures were almost | 
“ditinguishable, the massive piate was 
“que, the very tabie linen was thin and 
“OMY With age, 
There wasan air of refinement, of pa- 
— Slaléliness about the furniture, the 
Partwent, the *érvanta, and, more especi- 
“J, he cld nobleman who sat like a pic- 
“feat the bead of the table. 
— was neither ss elaborate nor a8 
a »ked as that of the Grange, but the 
s ¥€re choicer, and had been matur- 
dg ‘he cellars beneath the Castle 
y, wany years before the bricks of 


Fb) : 
" ch the Grange was built had been 
“eUgL of. 


When 
“ought 
Port, 


Poynter had, with religious care, 
i 'n abottie of the Ravenburst | 
‘2 its wicker cradie, with a solemn | 





‘hay 
byth 
tiga, ‘ng wore, my lord?” answered, 
ly : 
_ a with, “Nothing more, thank 
tect es bad retired, the earl leant 
ag bis chair, and holding bis wine 
ae 'h6 light, that he might see 
r 
tad at; ~ Wine which bie physician 
— rt 4¢n him to look upon, 
* S6k¢6 . 
0 come down, Kaven- 
bon it 7 DSUSOL, &) speak, insisted 


tou know,’ apoiugetically, | 


“What Benson is when he is persistent ! | 
It would appear from his statatement,—of | 
course, he insisted upon drawing up a | 
Statement, be always does—that we are in 
® most deplorable condition, I mean, as 
regards money.”’ 

He sipped hie wine with a perfectly 
serene sir, as if ne bad been commenting 
on the weather. “Ever since! have known 
Benson be has been wailing and tearing 
his hair over the condition of our affairs; 
but it really seems as if he hes tow taken 
to gnashing his teeth. He deciares that 
we are almost on the point of ruin.” 

He paused, and pushed the decanter 
across to Lord Ravenburst. “This wine, 
Bruce, ought to be drunk; it is deteriorat- 
ing; | feel quite sure of it. I think there 
nus. be something in what Benson says, 
because, when I asked bim for sume 
monéy—by the way, I think it was to send 
to you—hbe told me, with a bluntness that 
quite shocked ine—for Benson is generally 
weil mannered—that he could not furnish 
it. J bepe, my dear Bruce, that you’ve 
not been inconvenienced by my failure in 
sending you the sum you asked for ?”’ 

Lord Ravenhurst bit his moustache. 
“Well, 1 was, sir,’”’ he said. 

*l am very sorry,’’ said the earl, quite 
sincerely. ‘“You’ve had some heavy 
losses at Newmarket lately 1” 

**Yes,’’ said KRavenhurat, ‘the luck was 
desd ayainst me.’”’ 

“It so osten is,”’ said the earl, consol- 
ingly. “And I suppose that you are some- 
what ic debt?” 

“Very wuch so,"”’ assented Lord Raven- 
huret. 

‘*In short,’ said the earl, **both you and 
I require a fairly large sum of money. I 
toid Benson so, and, | regret to say, he 
laugbed; | really don’t know what's come 
to Benson lately.’ 

“Good fellow, Benson,’’ said Lord 
Ravenburat. “Couldn’t he suggest some- 
thing ?”’ 

“Well, yes,’ said the earl, “let us give 
Bensou due credit; be can always suggest 
something. He suggested that we should 
raise a mortgage ou the Newton lands, and 
1 think he bas got the money from ea 
neighbor of ours.” 

“Who is that? I didn’t know anyone 
about here bad any money to lend,” said 
Lord Ravenhurst, with a snort laugb. 

“Iv’s a new map,’ ssid the earl. “His 
name is—dear me, I’ve forgotten bis 
name; quite a new name, too. Ab, I have 
it, ‘Newton,’ yes, Newton. He has bought 
that place, the Grange, just outside the 
village; a very wealthy nan, Benson says 
He has made money in Africa— Benson is, 
of course, my authority. He is immensely 
rich, and is, I believe, a very decent per 
son. I have not seen him. But Bensou 
says that this vew loan will almost en- | 
tirely be absorbed in paying various tn- 
terests, and wiil not belp us to any ready | 
money.”’ 

“Hasn’t Benson anything else to sug- | 
gest ?’’ asked Lord Ravenburst. 

“Yes,’”’ said the earl. ‘May I trouble 
you to pass the wine? A beautiful color 
still, but I’m convinced it bas lost some | 
thing of that delicate favor which was its 
chief recommendation. Yes, Benson sng. | 
gests that you sbould marry.” 

Lord Ravenhburst set dow: the wine 
giass which he had half carried to bis | 
lips. 

“The deuce, he does!’ he said, half 
under his breath. 

“Yes: the deuce—he does,” sald the 
earl, smiling at the neatness of the epi 
gram. ‘After ail, my dear Bruce, it was 
a very natural suggestion What do you 
say?’ 

Lord Kavenhurst looked before him 
vacantly. Heaven knows what he saw. — 
“Marry money !” be said, under breath. 
‘‘Kasier said than done. Did Benson sug- | 

gest the lady?” sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said the earl, with a fine smile 
“That is the strange part of it. Practical, 
as usual, Benson had the lady tn bis 
mind’s 6y6, 89 to speak.” 

“Oh!’ said Lord Ravechurst, ratber 
grimly. “Aod who may she be ?’’ 

The ear! wiped his lips with the old and 
exquisitely delicate serviette. “This same 
Mr. Newton’s daughter!’ he valid. “For 
he basa daughbter—an only daughter— 
and, consequently, beiress to all bite ill- 
gotten—I really beg his pardon, It was in 
excusable—I mean his well-gotten gold.”’ 

“W bat is she like?’ asked Ravebhurst. 
said the earl. 





‘Benson has not seen ber,’ 
‘Sbe bas not put in an appearance yet; the 
father has only veen heres few weeks 
believe it Bens inderstands that she 
has been sent for 

There was 4 paure lam afraid I am 
boring you, my dear Bruce, bul you must 
biame Kensovu. Seriously, | wish you 


would see bim snd a8k Lim for all the de 
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taila Benson is a good feliow, « most 
faithful and devoted fellow; and if you 
could ot lige him in this matter I should 
take it as a personal favor. 

“Now, you want to smoke, my dear 
Bruce, I am sure. You won't mind me 
leaving you? Tobacoo, even those dell- 
cate cigarettes of yours, always irritate 
my throat. Think ove: Benson's sugges 
tion. Really, when one comes to consider 
it, the idea is not a bad one; providing al- 
ways that you have no objection to the 
young lady herseif.”’ 

Lord Ravenburst opened the door for 
his father. 

“I'll think it over, sir,’ he said. 

Poor Jess, 





CHAPTER V. 


IR days Jess did not lose her sense of 
[ wonderment at the change that bad 
ome over her life. 

She used to go to sleep at night and 
dream that she was back at Miss Shbad- 
dock’s, working in the whitewashed 
schoolroom, and barried to death with im- 
positions by the grim Miss G-imes, and 
wake with a start—and sometimes with 
tears in her cheeks—to stare round the 
beautifcl room with a sense of unreality. 
Then it would all come rushing back upon 
ber, and, with a glad ory she would spring 
out of bed and ring for Javet, and go sing- 
ing to her bath and through ber toilet, 
and, stili singing, down to the bandsome 
and sunlit breakfast room, where her 
father was always awaiting her, with a 
pile of foreign looking letters beside his 
plate, and with a gravely affectionate 
greeting, which was always immediately 
followed by some plans for the day. 

Mr. Newtoa would go to the study after 
breakfast to answer bis letters, and Jess 


| would put on her hat and run intothe gar- 


den, which, notwithstanding its excess of 
gorgeousness and its lack of shade, she 
was growing fond of, 

Sometimes she would wander through a 
littie wicket-gate into the lanés, and pick 
the wild flowers which grew timidly un- 
der the hedgea, as if trying to hide from 
their rich and splendid kinsfolk in the 
brilliant garden of the Grange. 

Sometimes &he would go as far as the 
village, and stop and chat with the people 
at the cottages and the children, who were 
too young to go to school and played 
about the road. 

Before many days bad passed, the slim, 
graceful figure and the pretty, piquant 
face were a welcome sight in Ravenhurast, 
and the mothers would come to the cottage 
doors with a sunile on their faces, as they 
wiped their hands upon their aprona, to 
have atelk with “the pretty Miss New- 
ton,’’ who had dropped down into the lLit- 
tie village on the bills ‘ike an angel from 
the cic uda,’’ as one woman said. 

Then Jess would go home, find her 


| father ready to start foradrive with her. 


Sometimes they bad the carriage, with 
whose grandeur Jess was becoming famil- 
iar, but more often they bad a dog-cart, 
whieh Mr. Newton aliowed Jessa to drive, 


| to her very great delight. 


And then they went far into the country, 
now and again stopping at an hotel or 
wayside inn for lunch, and returning just 
in time for dinner. 

Iu the course of these drives Mr. New- 


| ton would sometimes tell Jess of some of 





his struggles, end the incidents of his | 


rapidly victorous career; but he was not a 
talkative man,and more often enticed 
Jess to talk of the school and ite humors; 
and Jess made the best of Minerva House, 
remembering, and relating, only the 


| comic aide of school life, and was silent 


about the otber and lees pleasant aspect. 
They often met some of the neighboring 


- 
Bric-a-Brac, 

Tur Most Porutan.—The inhabitants 
of Heligoiand have an odd custom on New 
Year's Eve. They then perambulate the 
streets with broken pots and paps, which 
they piace before their friends’ doors; and 
the man who has the largest heap before 
his cottage is o nsidered the most popular. 

Loows Out ror Himagir.—in hunters’ 
lore there is an idea that the Jackal is the 
lion’s provider—that he finds the game 
and takes the lion to it. This superstition 
has no more foundation than ia found in 
the factthat after a lion has slain his 
quarry the jackals always attend, and 
await the conclusion of the repast, in or- 
der to pick up the leavings. 

Goa.iems — Gobleta, with stem and 
stand like those we ase to-day, were em- 
ployed tn Troy 90), & ©. Among the va!- 
uable objects recently found ia a golden 
gobiet. Vessels of this metal were com- 
monly employed in the service of the tem- 
plea. A curious goblet with three stemea 
has been found at Pompell. Ita use is 
conjectural, bui the supposition ta that it 
was used to pour libations to the gods, 


AncigaT Buriat.—A fresh discovery at 
Eleusie is of a tomb of considerable tu - 
portance for the variety and richness of 
ite contents which bas been unearthe:’. 
Around the skeleton of a woman buried 
in it (probaby a priestess) lay numerous 
objects of female ornament, among which 
were some some very finely executed 
earrings with amber globules, some 
brooches in bronseand irop, many rings 
in gold and silver, and some brotias brace- 
leta The rest of the contents of the grave 
consisted of some seventy vases of var'i- 
ous forma, three Egyptian scaral @!|, and « 
statuette of Isis in ivory. These iast ob 
jJecta point to some relation between tie 
Eleusinian mysteries and Egypt, it is aup- 
posed, 

Rovau Turn —A very pretty custom of 
old standing prevails in the Imperial 
family of Germany—namely, that at 
Christmas and birthdays of the Royse! 
children, the stock of toys belonging to 
them is overhauled, and those no longer 
in special favor are sent off to children's 
hospitain, The present Kim press, who ia 
the most motherly of women, never for 
gets the observance of this custom, pack 
ing the toys with herown hands, As the 
sick children are toid that the toys come 
from the Palace, they care for them, and 
some interesting relica are still in exint- 
ence, as, for instance, the battered tin sol- 
diers with which the old Emperor played 
wheo achiid, and an old doll, which was 
a favorite in the infaucy of Queen Louise 
of Prussia. 

THe Pracock THRONK.—The most 
costly Ubrone in the world was the famous 
Peacock Throne at Delhi, wilch was #0 
named from the figures of two peacocks 
standing behind It, with talia expanded 
Theee birdea were inlaid with sapphires, 
rubies, emeraida and other stones in such 
a manner aste give them the appeararce 
of life. The throne itacif was of solid gold 
iniaid with rubles, diamonds and emer 
aide, Above It wasn a canopy of goid 
standing on twelve piliara, ableze witi 
gems; the fringe of the canopy was bur- 
dered with enormous pearis. Two cm 
breilas, the embiem of Oriental reyaliy, 
stl ateither side of the throne, with 
handles of solid gold eight feet in length 


| and studded with diamonds, Their cov 


ering® were of crimson velvet eubroiier 
ed with pearia. The cost of this maygnin 


| cent throne was sald \& be no leas than 
| 25 000 Gon 


gentry, who regarded the grave man end | 


the pretty girl with the soft, dark bair and 


gray blue eyes, with curious interest; and | in especial disfavor above all other preci- 


eas looked at them with a shy friendli- 
ness, which betwitched the male portion, 
atany rate, 

Jess had written up to London, and a 
very gentlemanly man bad came down 
from one of the famous establishwents 
with patterns and fashion-plates, 

Mr. Newton had quietly insisted upon 
ber giving a large order, and presently an 
instalment of the articles arrived. 

There were dainty morning dresses 
tatlor-made costumes for walking and 
driving, evening frockr, tea-gowns, and 
otber things too numerous to mention, 
butallin exquisite taste and extremely 


oosu y. 

“| imagine you will be the best dressed 
girlin the place, Jrss, remarked Mr 
Newtor and | am giad that it sh De 
ey 

seein to have been terribly extrava 
gant, fainer she said. ‘All these lovely 
tning® must have costa tremendous sum 
of woney. |! au afraid to ask how much. 


[TO BB CONTINUBD, } 


OPpats —Opals are regarded as unlucky 
by the least superstitious poopie, but it is 


| not generally known why they are held 


ous stones They were much worn in 
Venice, and during one of the 6pidemics 
of the plague it was nolloed that imime- 
diately before the death of those who were 
stricken, any Opals they tmlght be wear- 
ing upou their fingers would suddenly 
brighten. The Venetians immediately de- 
clared that It was the stones which caused 


the ilinewa, overlooking the fact that it 
might be the Linexs which affected the 
color of the stones, Opals aré sensitive to 
the least variation of heat or cold, and the 
fever that accompanie!d an attack of th: 
piague being at it* height imine lately be 
fore the dest f ts tin mused the 
vw f . . - a” ox 
ary r * s “ iY 
“ a a ¢ 

th e * ew is wi 
almos nv ng pro 
fallacy regarding Ma power ring 
suck. 
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mY ® n a. 


—— 
‘) paradise for weary hearts! 
Beneath these trees, with dreamy eyes, 
tt aed watenh the laet bright flueh 
t)f sunset in the summer «ek lex 


i” 
Thy 
le ful! 
Par 


ace ful epet, thou dost not know 
tiersed power! Yet my breast 
of gratitace to thee 

mi) these honey 


weet hours of rost 


tia 
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T heer 
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And 
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fot tuner thought 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


Br THAR AL THOR OF “PROM GLOOM TO BUB- 


LiGht.” “Lok LYNNE'S CHOICK,”’ 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


ought be 


ered,’’ 


éé \V k. te very much flat- 

sald Lord Linleigh, with 

aemile, as he lsid an open letter 

before bie wife. *“When did we leave Lon- 

don ? itis only the middle of 

huly, yet some of cur friends are growing 
weary for ua" 

It wae such a 


in June. 


July mornirg as makes 
the dwellers in cities i!l with envy—when 
the earth bangs like a huge shining jewel 
athe firmament of heaven—a morning 
when life seems the greatest luxury; when 
\.. breathe and to live is a blessing without 
alloy. 

The sky was dark 


blue, without even 
little white cloud to obscure it. It 
cooked = far further than 
when low-lying cloudea touch the earth. 
Piesun was golden bright, warm with- 
cutintense heat, and the air—ah! well, it 
weuld require a poet to tell how balmy 
it wes: how it came over the 
imien with the breath of sweet 
clower, how tt eame from the woods with 
the miorof wild byacinths; bow it came 


of, so much 


ant weoft 


ead We 


= a = 7 
Vivianne says he shall be pessing through 
Anderiley on his way to Leeson, and be 
should veyy much like to speed a few 
days with ua I can but apewer in the 
sffirmative, ] suppose.” 
‘Certainly; it will be achange for you. 
You have been very quiet lately; we can 
havea picnic and a dinper party while be 
is nere.”” 
Lord Linieigh glanced with a shrewd 
smile at hie daughter. It did not seem to 
him wonderful that bis lordship should | 
be passing through Anderiey. The only 
pity was that it was ai! in wain. But he 
did not see bis daughter's tacc; it war 
turned from him. 
The love letter had fallen from her 
hands, the golden light bad faded from 
the «kies, the beauty of the morning bad 
vanished. Her face grew pale, ber eyes 
darkened. 
Why was becoming? Whatever might 
be the reaeron, it meant mischief to her, 
she wassureofit. Hehad promised not 
to come pear her until the end of August. 
Then he was to come for her answer; 
what was bringing bim now ? 
“] must bear it; 1 have to live it 
through,”’ she said to herself, “no matter 
what it may be.”’ 
In a dumb passion of despair, sbe beard 
Lady Linleigh ask when he was coming. 
“He will be here by the end of the 
week,’’ said the earl, carelessly; then be 
laughed a lite 





“Why are you laughing?” asked Lady 
Estelle. 
“My dear Estelle, lam just thinking 


how eagerly you seized upon his coming 
as an excuse for a little gayety,’’ he repied; 
“you who assured me so seriously you pre- 
ferred quiet and solitude” 

Lady Estelle blushed. 

“T plead guiity, Ulric,” she said. “It 
must be because lam very happy myself 
that I like to see every one eire happy 
teo.’’ 

They both wondered why Lady Doris 
was 8c silent 

“It must be from sheer excess of bap- 
pinesa,’’ thought the countess. 

Lord Linleigh asked: 

“Will you drive with me this morning, 
Doris, or would you prefer ts ride or 





fom the gardens with the fragrance of | walk?’ 
rose emt of lity, with the fragrance of “Will you go with me?" ssked Lady 
e@ ery flower that bio ws Estelle. ‘I am going to Sireathbaw.”’ 

Phen tt wae filled with soft delicious “No, thank you, papa. Thank you, 


thetlie, with the ecoing of the ring-doves 
ithe song of the lark Nature was in 
ber happiest macoed, 


mre 


The earl and countess bad come down 
early to breakfaert 
open— the perfomed air came in 


fre Farle to Doris, 


“tle writes ewery day,” said Lerd Lin- Doris went out There was the shade 
ely! of fragrant trees, the brilliant colors of a 
Quite rig ‘enid Lady Kateile. “I like | thousand flowers: and Doris saw and beard 
tomo lovers deeply in lowe.”’ nothing—sbe was iull of despair. 
They s:oiled again, when, fresh and fair 


asthe merning ttsel!, 


asweet, dewy brightness 


eyes; she laid tt aside as if waiting for 
Ulnea, 
‘Read your letter, Doris,” said Lady 


Linleigh, and the girl opened it. 
Ah! well, perhaps life does not 
se letter « 

nty 

xtgrew brighter in her eyes, 

oN y '’ thought 7 


nabright summer morning 


bier cal 


ove 
tee toe’ 
Soc with the fragrant breach of the sum 
with the 
the song of 


er Der uing 
~Kles, with 
came to her «a pang of regret tbat she was 
“Oo Utterly unworthy of this great pure 
ove, that her soul was so terribly stained 
by crime 

Then, she san! to berself that she would 
atone for it, that ehe would do to the very 
best other power make up for it; that she 
would beso loving, so tender, so true, he 
should never bawve cause to regret it. 

For it wassuch a love-letter as would 
bave touched any girl's heart; written with 
the fire of a poet and of a lover, 

She lost ~ 
golden tranee of 
we 


hereeif in 


day dream, in a 
happiness; it was coming 
this wedding 


near, day which was to 


the iong windows were 
They 
soo tied, as among the letters they saw one 


Doris came down, 
tier face fushed when she saw the letter; 


came into ber 


hold « 
creater pleasure than reading a passionate 


eoler deepened as she read; the 
the girl; “how he 


lightof the blue 
the birds, there 


Lady Linieigh, | am goimg to spend the 
morning in the gardens.” 

“That means writing «a long letier to 
EKarle,”’ said Lord Linleigh, with a smile. 

She did net contradict bim, and Lady 
Estelle, when she kissed ner and bade her 
good-imerning, thought bow beautiful it 
was to be young, happy, and in love. 


“Why is he coming?” she cried, pas- 
sionately; “just as | was growing so happy, 
learning te forget him and his terribie 
threatse—why Is be coming? It is like the 
serpent stealing inte paredice. Ab, 
Heaven ! if | could but undo that unbappy 
past!” 

Standing here itn the sunshine, with 
every biessing from heaven lavished upon 


spoiled ali for her. 
Sin ! 


scotied at it, 


had time to fade."’ 
sheer nonsense 


Sin! why it was al 


when its black trail 


what it was. 
She said to herself that if she could begir 





tind ber to 


cere. 


Earle torever, and free her 

frou all 
Tt wes Lady Linleigh’s voloe that roused 
en? she wae asking: 

Wi 


at friend ie comtog—who ie cx ming, 
i > 
! V.vianne—hbe does not say how 
aining. There is the 
" 
es was preparing a f 
a afle the faahion she liked 
et, ar I Linleig eecing that said: 
wi te ‘ atMut Estelle. 


Lord | 
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ber—more, according to outward appear- 
ances, to be envied than any other giri 
in England—she saw the great canker- 


worm of her [ife in its true colors, Nin had 


Why sbe could remember when, 
in ber innocence of her youth and beauty 
she had laughed at the word sin—she had 


“What did sin matter’ she bad said to 
herself; “the only thing wasto make the 
very best of life, to enjoy ii with ail her 
power, to grasp its pleasures before they 


“Now, when sin had found her out, 
bad entered her life 
and poisoned it—when lis consequences, 
pursuing ber, were leading her to shame 
and disgrace, she began to recognize it for 


life over again she would be quite differ- 











shall measure His mercy? The terrible 
tragedy was drawing nearer; and it might 
be thatthe sorrow which rose from the 
poor, weak, vain soul that morning was 
sufficient to save it. 
So she lived the time through until 
Lord Vivianne came. She was giad that 
Lady Linleigh bad arranged for « little 
gayety; meeting bim alone would have 
been simply unendurable. As it waa, she 
met him in a drawing-room hbailf-crowded 
with guests. He found time and cppor- 
tunity for saying a few words to her: 
“How beautiful you look, Dora! I have 
never seen you looking so wei! !"’ 
“J sbould be flattered at pleasing such 
fastidious taste as yours,” she replied. 
“Yes, you do look most lovely: those 
waves of green and white, and the water 
lilies in your hair—you look like Ua- 
dine!” 
‘(Before or after she had found her 
soul ?’’ she asked, with a mocking smile. 
He laughed that iow, light laugh for 
which she bated him. 
“] have never quite made up my mind 
as to whether women have souls or not,” 
he said. ‘1 am inclined to think not; if 
they have, they certainly make queer use 
of them.” 
‘Lady Linleigh !” cried the girl, to the 
countess, who was just passing by, “what 
do you imagine Lord Vivianne says?” 
“I can not imagine,” replied the count- 
ess, with a smile. 
“He says he is inclined to believe 
women have no souls; or, if they have, 
they make queer use of them.”’ 
The countess looked slightly shocked. 
Lord Vivianne gave one angry iook at 
the spoiled beauty. 
“That is a very dreadful opinion to bold, 
my lord,’’ said Lady Estelle. 
‘Lady Studleigh ia hardly just to me,”’ 
he replied. ‘She tells you what! say, but 
she does not tell you, although she knows, 
what led me to form that opinion.” 
The countess looked quickly from one 
to the other with a grave intentness that 
did not escape eitber. There was some- 
thing more than mere badinage in this— 
something which she did not at all under- 
stand. Then Lady Doris saw that she had 
made ¢ mistake in trying to expose him 
—s!e must not play with edged tools. 
Lady Linleigh left them, not feeling 
quite satisfied. Why should be speak in 
that contemptuous manner of women, to a 
woman who was was 80 young, 80 beauti- 
ful? It was not chivalrous—it was not 
even gentiemanly. 
And Lady Doris’ manner puzzied her 
too; it was as though she wished to ex- 
pose Lord Vivianne, to make others think 
evilof him. She couid not forget the lit- 
tie circumstance, 
“Yet it must be a fancy of mine,” she 
thought. “They have so seldom met, 
thay know so little of each other, there 
can be nothing but the most commonplace 
acquaintance between them.’’ 
S.illit made her curious, and she pur- 
posely selected Lord Vivianne to take her 
dowa to dinver, in order that she might, 
after a little diplomatic fashion of her own, 
question him. 


a chance for a few quiet words. 
not well at all when we left London.”’ 


“and as well.” 
*“] am glad you think so. 


should 
finale.’ 


Studleigb,”’ was bis repiy. 


1 “You met ber often during the season ?’ 


out doing so—she was an unusual favor 
ite ’’ 


The countess saw piainiy that if he ad 


would not beable to get at his real opin 


r ion. 


“How do youthink Lady Studleigh is 
looking ?’’ she asked him, when they had 
‘She was 


“I think her looking as beautiful as it is 
possible for any one to look,” be replied, 


it must have 
been a great privation for he to leave Lon- 
don in the very midst of the season, or, I 


say, iu the midst of a brilliant 


“Yes; 1 do not remember, of late years, 
any one who created such a furore as Lady 


“Yes, | met hec very frequently, it was 
impossible to go much into society with- 


mired her Le was not going to say so; she 


—_— 


gay dresses and shining jewels of tie 
ladies seemed to shine with unwonted 
luster. 
The sweet summer evening was s0 warm 
and eo fragrant, the rich silken 
were drawn, and the long windows were 
open, and from them the countess saw » 
fairy-land of moonlight and flowers. 
“I wieh we had some music,” said the 
earl; “itonly wants that to complete the 
enchantment. Doris, will you sing r 
She went to the piano, and the rich voices 
floated through the room. Many who sew 
ber then never fergot her; the green and 
white dress floating round her, the water- 
lilies in her goiden hair, a flush on the 
beautiful face, while the rich voice poured 
out such astrain of meiody = few had 
ever heard equaled. 
They who saw ber then, and knew what 
followed, did not forget the picture 
“ ; 
“you young people would enjuy a 
short time on the lawn. Look at 
those lilies asleep in the moonlight—go 
and wake them. Then we will have the 
card-tables. That is as it should be—cards 
for the old, moonlight for the young.” 
That was the very chance Lord Vivianne 
had been longing for; he did not think be 
could bear suspense much longer. Now 
he was sure of a tete-a tete. Here, in these 
rooms, half filled with people, it had been 
an easy matter to avoid bim, or to make 
others join in the conversation; it would 
not be as easy out there in the moonlight 
Lady Linileigh, who had never for one 
moment relaxed her keen, untiring wateh, 
saw bim go up to Lady Doris, and speak s 
few words to her in a low voice. 
At first the beautiful face flushed hotly, 
and the bright eyes seemed to flash outs 
proud defiance. Then there wae an ex- 
pression of half startled fear, followed by 
one of submission most unusual in ber. 
‘There is a mystery !’’ she said to her- 
self; “there is something between him and 
my darling!’ 
The mother’s first impulse was to screen 
her, to help ber. Lady Linleigh cromed 
the room and went to her. 
“Doris,” she said,in a clear, distinct 
voice, that all might hear, “Doria, do not 
go if you prefer remaining bere.” 
The girl raised her eyes to the calm, 
gentle face, and Lady Linleich we 
sbocked to see tears in them. 
“Thank you,” she said, calmly; “! shat! 
enjoy going out. Who could resist the 
moon and the flowers?’ 
“Then do not remain long. You look 
tired, and we must remember you are not 
strong.”’ 
Lord Vivianne joined thew. 
“Lady Studleign has graciousiy prod 
ised to show me the fountains by moon 
light. 1 wili watcb her faithfully, and st 
the first symptom of fatigue I promise you 
she sball return.”’ 

Then the countess could say no more 
She saw Lord Vivianne carefully dra* 
the black shaw! over the white neck aod 
arms. 

“Not that you can be cold,” be said, in 
reply to some objection, “but, Lady 
Linleigh says, we must be careful of you. 

And be smiled down on ber with a0 sf 
of protection and of appropriation for 
which she in ber rage cculd have struck 
him dead, and which made Lady Linieigb 
wonder exceedingly. 

“Jt is ten thousand pities,” she thought 
“tbat he does not know she is engaged © 
Earie.”’ 

Then a new suspicion came © Be, 
which made her even more uncowfurtabie 
was it possible that her daugbter’s ps 
sionate desire for secrecy b 
do with Lord Vivianne? Was ber daugt- 
ter afraid of letting bim know that sbe 
was going to be married ? : 

The very torment of the suspicio® we 
as it was, filled ber with dread. Toe sne 
saw the happy little group of ape 
the lawn, she caught one glimpse of 
white water-lilies and green dress wo Laty 
Studieigh disappeared with her espe os 

“What has come over me?’ *sid 





CHAPTER LXXIIL. 
HE night is so fine,” said the eari, 








ent, she would try to be good, like Mattie 
| she would think lessof her own beauty 
and if the same 


her once, she wou!ld refase it. 

She wiebed with al! her 
bad turned a deaf ear to 
entreaties 


Lord 


. ‘ 3 _ ° gt B 
i did Know it was wrong,” she said t nuwerous, and must be entertained. Doris and Lord Vivianse *® e pen 
heraa! f ée om mes — . ’ - . r t 3 
herseif, with unusual candor had rhe gentlemen did not remain icng in | the moonlight together, and sione ® _— 
enough of what was good imme to know the dining-room, and the drawing-room | At firet they maintained comple se"* 
that, and I am sorry, really sorry that 1 | presenteda beautifal placed wt | 


did it. 
W bo 





temptation came to her 
again, which had oeen so artfully offered 


heart that she 
Vivianne’s 


Knows bow much repentance the 


| guarded 


fancy. 


were all lighted and showed 


ead 


Yet the very caution of his words and 
manner, the restraint in bis speech, the 
expression of his face, all told | 
her that she was right in ber half-formed 


Thbére was something unasual, either on | 
bis part or bers—which she could not 
make out. She would not devote more 
time to him that evening; the guests were 


picture; the lamps 
like huge 
pearis ainong the countiess flowers; the | 


countess. “I have a presentimen': bye 
asdeath! Whatcan be wrong one 


and 
rowing old 
begin tothink I am £ cor 2 


fanciful. What danger can De® 

darling ?’’ é 
She set herself resciutely to P*! 

whist, but every now and then gee 8 a 


ner saw her turn pale and 85° 
though she was cold. 


fect silence. Lord Vivianne 
white, jeweled hand on her ar. , 
Sbe aid not make the least of)™ 


r 





ad anything t ( 
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eas uselos, she wae in bis power, and she 

«pew it; she would not even ask the ques- 

tgon that trembled on her lips, and filled 

ber with despairing wonder—What had 
prought him there? She walked by his 
wide, silent, proud, and uncomplaining. 

“My darling,” be said at last, ‘does not 
this evening remind you of Florence, and 
the moonlight on the river?” 

“Jt lam to talk to you, Lord Vivianne, 
sed it seems I am compelled to do so, | 
acest ask you to refrain from using such 

a as “arling.’ 1 will not an- 

ewer you if you do; they are utterly hate 

fal to me.” 

“Yet l remember the time when they 
pleased you passing well. Do you remem- 
ter, Dora, when I gave you a diamond 
ring? You have diamonds nowon your 
peck and arms, in your ears, in your hair. 

They sbine like fire rivers over your beau- 

vfel figure; you are so accustomed to 

them that they have ceased to have any 
lar value for you. But do you re 

member your delight in the first 7” 

“Women remember their first diamonds 
as they do their first long dressor their 
Gret lover,” she replied. 

“I suppose so. Oh, Dora, be a little kind 
to me! We are herein this sweet moon- 
ight together, yet you do not give me one 
word, onesmile. You were not always so 
tard or so cruel. In Florence, you used to 
walk with both these beaatiful white hands 
casped over my arm. Do you zemember 
a?” 

Then she raised to his a face that, in its 
peite and anger, he never forgot. 

“1 will not permit you to mention those 
ésys to me,” she cried. ‘They are hate- 
tel; the very mention of them brands me 
= with a red-hotiron. I will not bear it 

| would sooner—listen to me—I know the 
words are unwomanly—I would sooner 
pass through the infernal fires than go to 
Plerence with you again.”’ 

He laughed. 

"I like to see you in a passion, Dora; it 
saits you; you would have made a grand 
tragedy queen. 1 do not wish to vex you 
of & lease you, because, as you know, I 
wish to make you my wife. Do you know, 
can you guess, what has brought me 
here?’ 

“No. You have broken our compact in 
coming, I know that!’ 

Sull it was the question over which she 
bed pondered, by day and by night, ever 
smce she had heard he was coming. It 
made ber heart beat fast, but she would 
bot give way; there was not the least sign 
«f emotion. 

“Do you not wonder what has brought 
me bere, Dora ?”’ he repeated. 

“Iam very indifferent,’ she said; ‘‘no 
eee could be more so.”’ 

“I will tell you. Icame to see if you 
were keeping faith with me, if there was 
sy rumor of a lover, any rumor of an 
‘agagement. I came purposely for that.’’ 

“And if there had been ?”’ she said. 

“Ifthere had been, why, you see, Dora, 
matters would have turned out very awk- 
wardly for both of us.”’ 

“You are satisfied that there is not ?’’ 

“Yea, tolerably so. There is no lover 
sere; I hear of none in the neighborhood. 
And you are not engaged to be married— 
teat I do know.”’ 

“Hew do you know ?” 

“Because 1 have made inquiries in the 
proper direction. I am, I may say, quite 
stzefied.”’ 

He could not tell the sensation of intense 
"ef tbat cams over her—the wild throb- 
“ng of ber heart. She was safe, then, so 
‘and could marry Karlie. Half of the 
armed and fear she had felt faded away 
from ber. 

“I own,” continued Lord Vivianne, 
“that I have suspected you unjustly. You 
tereived me once, and I fancied that you 

to deccive me again; you eluded 
=tonce, you will not elude me again.” 

aang thought I was going to do 80?” 

I thought your manner strange, your 

London in the height of your 
WEmpo strange, your coming to this 


— ‘ough beautiful country bome, and let us be friends.” 


“I taid you that I wanted time for re 
~ “ she said. 
Yer: and even that, when I came to 
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ides of having tospend my life with you 
in 80 utterly abhorrent to me, that 1 hesi- 
tate between that and the total ruin that 
would follow my refusai.”’ 
“You must indeed dislike me,” he said, 
“if you prefer ruin, shamo, and disgrace 
to ma” 
“J da.” 
“Will you tell me why ?” he asked. 
“I should have thought both answer 
and question useiesa, Why, to begin with, 
you tempted me to ain and shame, by flat- 
tering my vanity and my pride—”’ 
“You did not reaily require much temp- 
tation. Lady Stadisigh.” 
“Thank you—you areas generous as 
you are gentiomaniy. Granted that | did 
not require much temptation, you placed 
what little I did want before me. Do you 
not see,” she cried, with sudden passion, 
“that you have spoiled my life? It would 
be bright, hopeful, fail of charm, but for 
you—you have marred and blighted it. 1 
do not like you—I never did. The very 
way in which you won me was hateful to 
me; your love was ail self. I never liked 
you. And now, when I could be happy— 
ab, Heaven, so unutterably happy—you 
come like a binck shadow and rob my life 
of every bitof happiness that it contains. 
No wonder that I loathe you !”’ 
“No,” he said, genily, ‘‘it is not.” 
“Then why do you not be kind to me, 
and let me be quite free?’ she asked, e1n- 
boldened by the softening of his voice. 
“You bave guemed the reason,” he re- 
plied. “You have said—it is because | 
am selfish to my heart's core. | sacrificed 
you once to my seifish love; is it likely 
that I should heeitate a second time ?”’ 
“You might well hesitate, because | 
suffered eo keenly over the first.” 
The red flush deepened on his face, a 
strange light came into his eyes. 
“I will not let yoa go free, neither will 
{ cease from my endeavors to make you 
my wife; and the reason ts because | love 
you. On, proud, fair, lovely woman! I 
love you with the very madness of love, 
with the desperation of the fiercest pas- 
sion, with a love that is my doom and 
yours.” 
**You have heard of men made desperate 
through love; look at me, you will see it. 
I will kill you if you attempt to leave me— 
if you attempt to give the love that coght 
to be mine to another man!” 
“Thank you for the threat,” she said. 
**You drive me to threats, you give me 
no other resource. 1 would tain be all 
that is kind and good to you; ! would 
worship you; I would lay ali that I have 
at your feet, only begging of you to take 
it What woald I not do to prove how 
dearly I love you !"” 
“It isall self Wewill have the plainest 
possible understanding. If there be any 
manhood in you, it shall beshamed. You 
shail have it in piain words. You quite 
understand that if ever I should marry 
you, it would be because by threats you 
had compeiled me to do so; that I should 
hate and detest you if | became your wife 
even more than I hate and detest you 
now. 
“As the days went, loathing would be- 
come greater, sO that no friendly word 
would ever pass between us, and ! should 
consider you simpiy a5 a tyrant whos 
bound mein chaina. You understand all 
this ?”’ 
“J will risk it,"" be replied. “I should 
not despair of regaining your iove in 
time.”’ 
The face she turned to him was paiiid in 
its despair. 
“You never would regain it,’ she said, 
calmly. “Yet there is one way in which 
even now you might gain my liking, my 
esteem, my Sincere friendsbip.”’ 
His face kindi:d at the words. 
“How, Dora? Teil me how!’ he cried, 
eagerly. 
“By saying to me: ‘You are free. | 
took advantage of your youth and inno- 
cence; lam sorry for it You are free! 
Forgive me the wrong Lihat has been done, 
If you would do 
that, Lord Vivianne, even now I should 
like you with a warm, true liking.” 
He was silent for a few minutes; her ap- 
peal had touched him greatly. Looking 





Tune 


™y word now that I have given it 
*5y sbould you, how can you, need | 


of it, was strange. Of course! eball | at him, she saw that his face had softened. 


beauty has maddened him! No! never, 
never—come what might ! 

“I would not release you, Dora, I would 
not give you up, if every angel and every 
fiend, combined, tried totake you from 
me!’’ 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


(6 A teams at inet,” eald Lady Lin- 
leigh; “ities the Gret today. Not 
long now, Deria, until the tenth.”’ 

“No; not long,” was the reply. 

“Everything is ready and waiting at 
Hyde House,” contineed the countess; 
“the wholeof your troussesa 1m ready, 
and a more magnificent one was never de- 
signed.’’ 

“] am more thon satisfied with it,” said 
the young besuty. “What time will Mat- 
tie Brace be here, Lady Linieigh ?”’ 

“About noon. I shall send the carriage 
to the station.”’ 

“I willdrive my pretty ponies,”’ said 
Doris, eagerly. “il have only used them 
once since pape gave them to me. Nhe 
will be pleased if I meet her.”’ 

“It is well thought of, my dear,” said 
Lady Estelle. “Doria, do you know what 
I have done?” 

“No; something kind and nice, like 
yourself; | know by the sound of your 
voice.”’ 

“I have ordered a very nice iinile trous 
seau for Mattio—dresses that will not be 
unsuited to her at home, yet will do for 
her to wear here. I shall be so lonely 
when you are gone that I thought of ask- 
ing her to remain here. I shall miss you 
so much, Doria.” 

“And [I shall miss you, dear Lady Lin- 
leigh. I never thought when you came 
home to my father’s bouse that I should 
learn to love you so dearly.” 

Lady Linieigh clasped her arms rounu 
the girl’s neck. 

“Tell me one thing,”” she said, caress- 

ingly; “do you thina I have been as kind 

to you as your own mother would have 
been ?’’ 

“I do not think, dear Lady Linleigh; I 

am quite sure,”’ she replied. 

“Itisan odd faney of mine,” said the 

countess, with a wistful emile, ‘but I have 

always been so fond of children. I have 
such a longing to hear s child call me 
mother, Doris—you wil! bave left me in 
ten days. Will you Kiss me, and say, 

‘Heaven bless you, my own toctber’?”’ 

“Of course I will Heaven biess you, 

my own dear mother; you have been one 

tome. You have heiped me in every 
little trouble and perplexity: you have 
been kind to me, without ceasing. Why, 

Lady Lialeigh, your face is wet with 

tears !”’ 

‘Is it, darling ? I feel your going away 

so much. But we must not remain talk- 

ing here. If you wish to drive to the ata- 
tion, it = high time the ponies were 
brought round: and I myseif wish to see 
that everything is a8 she wili like itin 


S 


with such terrible force that he theeght 
she had broken it. 

“I willcat my band off,” she said, “if 
you touch it again.”’ 

He was startled by her vehemence 

“You do indeed hate me, Dora,” be said, 
sadly. 

“I do, indeed,”’ was the reply. 

And then they saw Lady Linieigh walk- 
ing across the lawn to them. 

“My dear Doris,”’ her ladyebip eriet, 
“what inthe matter, darling? See! you 
have a great stain of blood on your drew — 
and your hand! What has happened Tr" 

She took the white hand, with it# perpie, 
bleeding bruised, into ber own. 

“W hat is the matter, Doris? Lord Vi+ 
lanne, what is the matter ?"’ 

She saw that he looked dreadfally dis. 
tressed. 

“Dear Lady Linleigh, it is nothing,” 
said Lady Doris, quickly, fearing that he 
would speak. “I was resting against the 
gate there, and I thought something wae 
on my band; a snake crawied over iK—a 
terribie slimy snake—and, in « berry, ! 
bruised it against the gate—that is all.”’ 

“But,” sald the countess, perplexedly, 
“Lord Vivianne was with you.” 

“Oh, yes, he was there.”’ 

“I was there, Lady Linileigh, and I am 
terribly distressed over the accident: but 
Lady Studieigh was too quick for me; te- 
fore | could assure her that there wes 
nothing the matter, she had flung ber 
hand #0 violently that I thought she bad 
broken it. There was no snake.” 

“There coald not be,”’ sald the coun tees: 
I have vever heard of any snakes at Lin- 
leigh. Give me your band, citic. What 
a terrible bruise !’’ 

The countess took her injured baod and 
gently bound it, little dreaming bow it 
had been hurt 

After that Lord Vivianne had been wery 
much subdued, Such an excess of hatred 
startled him; be could not remiime it. he 
was half alarmed at the violence of tne 
passion he had evoked; still no ies of 
yielding came to him. 

Aa he watched,day after day, her beauts, 
her grace, grow more and more enc! ant- 
ingtohim. It was not s© much love aa 
madness that possessed him, he would oct 
have relinquished his hold or have given 
her up to have saved his tile, 

During the remainder of him «lay the 
countess kept keen, unwavering watch 
over bim, but he had lear:ed hie leecon 
after what he bad seen. hiow littie ate 
recked of physica: pain, how carele ste 
was of herself. 

He dared not venture ts tease ber te 
felt that she was quite capatie of coum it- 
ing murder if he drove her tom far. he 
contented himself by saying to her when 
he was going: 

“It is understood between us, then, Lacy 
Studivigh, that l return on the twerteih 
of Auguat for your decision.” 





Mattie’s room.”’ 

The warmer days of the golden summer 
had passed away rapidly; it was the first | 
of August, and the marriage was to be on 
the tenth. 


“It is quite understood,” #he rep vec, 
with calm dignity. 

“J hope it will be a favorable one to ue, 
and | hope my reception will te kinder 
next time than it has been this.’ 


“You will always be welcome scoord 
ing to your deserts,” #be rept ot. 





So great and entire had been the secrecy 
preserved, that no creature in that vart 
establishment knew anything at all atout 
it; the servants and every one else thought 
that Mattie was simply coming for ber 
yearly visit; but that the wedding of their 
young lady was om the tapis, no ome for a 
moment suspected 

Lord Vivianne bad not made a very 
long stay at Linleigh Court; matters were | 
not very pleasant for him there Lady 
Linleigh seemed suddeniy to bave grown 
very observant, and he found bat few op | 
portunities of speaking t) Dora 

After bis impassioned, vielent words on 
that evening, she bad made no answer; 
the rapture and tenderness had ai! died 
from her fare— a bard, ize! look came in 
her eyes 

“Lat the worst come now,” «be said; ‘it 
will serve bim right ° 

She pleaced and prayed no more; and it 
was well for himthat heovuwld not read 
the thoughts that werein ber mind. He 
poured outsuch atorrent of passionate 
words she heard nomeot them. Aftera 
time she said: 

iong enough, 





Impulsively she laid e warm soft hand on 


his: 


an ee reflection? The idea is utterly| “I never thought to use words of per- | 

ard. You cannot, for a moment, hesi- | suasion to you,” she said, “I never | 

~ntwenn my threat and my offer.”’ thought to plead or u ray to you, but I 

~~ 4 @0 hesitate,” she said, “incredible | do so now; be kind to mé and, and let me 
* may seem to you.”’ go free. 

a 7 “ed in her face, so fair and calm He was tempted for one moment; Dut 
~~ might, and so proud ! that warm, soft hand crept iike fire 
hetennen you would teil me why you | through his veins, 556 pulses thrilled, bis | 
“| he said. | heart beat. 

Wii. 


i dislike you so much. The | 


Give her up!—this fair woman whose ! 


~ 


“| think we bave been out 


Lord Vivianne; we * return, if you 
please.’ 

When they reached toe iawn sgain 
where the iacies with their attenda ava 
ere were er ying the fair, ewee night 
he suddenly a e a a 
K | eee) 

‘*] mhall he pe ¢t mace this nine 

| day,” he said. 
She anatched it from him with sudden 


violence, and it struck the trunk of a tree 


“[ hope, above all, lhe Door, Drubeed 
band will be better when | come egain 
be said, wilh a meaning smilie, “and tat 
you will not find any wore *hakes in Uneewe 
beautiful moonlit grounds, 


“It will be as weil for be anakes tb) Keegy 


| away,’’ #he said 


When he went, the iittie irrem! «f 
Kayeéty that had come with hin died away 
all Logether. 

Lady Linieigh wasrelieved when he had 


gone; without knowing #hal'> sumpe 
ahe suspected BfOInetbing; she felt line 
|} some one walking on ‘the bring 0° #@ Wo 
eano; but when he was gone and a fes 
days bad passed without anythicg bag- 
pening, she feit relieved 
Sne had not forg tlen the incident of the 
bruised hand; allhough everyliing e:.—e 
might be fancy, that wae not When tv 
Vivianne bade the earl gornt-lye, Le we 
“[ haveeojoyed my visit very ou 
Lord Linieigh; so much thatir I ef 
retura by the sameé roule abouttine ent 
August, I shall beg permission to rej<sat 
hg 
The earl moat cordially ae*ured hia - 
he would be we mf 
And #0 Ube bright * «r days 
worn away I Lady a! 
broughta fres 
Wa 
“ 
piring , ‘ - 
ww rae - 
ght of pp? “ 
aloud as ahe th x! 
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BY 4.4 B. 


Lo! through the vapor gray 
Lrown Autumn bies away, 
And leaves her blood red banners 
tered, torn, and were: 
The days have dwindled slowly, 
And now the wind sobs lowly 
melancholy farewell to the glory of 
year 


lytng ~ome 


A 


Now scowling Winter's seen 
Forging bis arrows keen, 
And the old men and the children 
fall below bin bow: 
The birds and patient cattle 
Will fee before his battle, 
And the mole and timid dormaonse «tl! 
tn terror low 


hide 


Hut soon the radtant Spring 

Will sprend her golden wing, 
And melt the tyrants fury wel the <«ftne 
of her eye; 
The Iitthe child will bles« her, 
The young lamb. ekip to pres ter 
the Inrk sting 
mounts the sunny «ky 


Ana loud her prateoe o* 


And stall l be alive 
Toe hall the merry hive 
(i Lees and birds 


leafy Inne? 


andcitidrenin the lowe 


How many planes are breseht 
For the New ¥« 


whou 


v 
a) fast approee hitng 


fon ter bimgepey 


again! 
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A Matter of Form. 


RY LK A. 


PQyhik first time | saw Mra. Wittingham 
| she was selling at a fancy fair. She 

was dressed as a Koulogne fishwife, 
and the points which most impressed the 
spectator were the shortness of her skirts 
and the size of her waist When I a! 
lude to the size of her waist, 4 should 
rather gay itssmaliness, There seemed, 
literally, nothing of it, yet the vweivet 
corselet was as tightly laced as though it 
were a vice that bad to be repressed. 

She was standing with her back to 
wards me, looking up at a tall, stolid 
looking young man, to whom she was 
eudeavoring to sell cigaretioa 

She had a fisbing-net over one ara, and 
her red fisher-cap looked rather well in 
copjunction with her jet black bair. Her 
tack looked about seventeen, bat when 
whe turned her face | sew she must be 
forty at the very least. 

“Who is that?’ | asked the man I had 
come with, and be gave a faint smile at 
my ignorance as he replied, “Don't you 
know Mra. Witthogham with the Waist?’ 

“It is the smallest waist in London,” re- 
plied my friend, with decision. “That 
woman has got into society simply 
through the possession of that waist. She 
went to some hunt ballin her youth, at 
which Royalty was present, and Kovalty 
said, ‘Who ie that woman with the waist?’ 
From that day Mrs. Wittingham went 
mad about her waist, and it bas had an 
enormous influence in ber career. 

“Her waist brought her up to London, 
her waist got her into soctety, her waist 
takes her to Monte Cario, to Hambarg, to 
Aix—but, I believe, the Prince bas never 
looked at her again.’’ 


“And what about her husband?’ | 
asked, being a person of o'd fashioned 
ideaa, 

“The husband? Oh, nobody thinks 


anything about him! He was just a 
country esquire, devoted to farming, tut 
she has dragged him up to town, away 
from all his own interests and the piace 
where he was known, and he seems very 
much like a fish out of water.” 

Ae we were taiking, Mr. W ittingham 
appeared—a serious, robust man, turning 
siightly gray. He wore the irreproach 
able frockcoat of town life, but had one of 
those fAgures which it seeme impossible 
to disassociate from a Norfolk suit and 
gaiters, 

The giris at the flower stall made a rush 
atbim,and all implored him to buy es 
buttonhole at once, and | heard him ex 
plaining with a distressed countenance 
tat be had only come in to fetch his wife. 

‘Here ie Jobn coming,” said Mra. Wit 
tinghbam, with a petulant moue: “now ail 
my fun isspoilt, You hed all better buy 
up my cigarettes at once. Help me to 
empty my basket. | shan’t be able to sell 
any wore.’’ 

“Ah, here comes the husband. We 
must mind our p’s and q’s,"’ said the tall- 
est manin the group with a good natured 


emiie, in which I fancied 1 detected « look 
of re ef, and the group fell beck a {tie as 
Mr. W ogbam advanced witha ponder 

ue emile on his face. 
Oh, you Uresome old thing !"' she criea, 


* bave you come to fetch me already ? You 
aiweys spoil my fun.” 

“It la quite time you came home,” be 
replied; “you know we have to dine at the 
Verekers’, and you will barely have time 
to dreen. The brougheam ia at the door, 


and! bave brought you a cloak tw g” 


bome in.”’ 
“Ob, Bobby will put on my cloak for 
meé,"’ she said carelessiy, casting an aliur 


ing glance at one of her train; “he puts on | 


& «leak better than anybody in London. 
Most men put on a cloak as if ope was 
perfectiy ftat—just as if they were bang- 


ing it on # clothes line, and my busband 


you; 


wraps you up into an uncomfortable 
bundle, and telle you to take care of your 
chest. But Bobby gets it nicely round 
any one would think he wores 
maotio bimeeif.”’ 

Khe bestowed a sweet smile on the 


| young man as sbe made this last remark, 


ever | 
aress 


and he drew the cloak round her shoul- 
ders in a way which was almost a carers. 

“Ail right, Jobn, I'm coming, I'm com- 
ing,”’ and she broke away from her a4- 
wirers with a patting shrug and a piteous 
giance, as who should say, “He always 
carries me off.” 

Mr. Wittingham escorted her to the 
loor, looking preternaturally grave. It 
war evident he had not seen her fishwife 
before, for as they passed by me 
| Leard him say, “My dear, is it not much 


| too short?” 


The next time 1 saw Mra. Wittingham 
was ata bachelor party in Victoria st;eet. 
Av interval of ten years had passed. | 
bad Leen balf over the globe as a special 
correspondent, I bad got married, and had 
had many things to think of besides Mra. 
Mra. Wittingbam with the Waiat. The 
party was given by two very wealthy 
young men of my acquaintance, who 
«neared a beautiful flat. 

They were thoroughly adapted for living 
together—one of them had a mania for 
“old biue,”’ and the other had a fancy for 


of old lace. 
The result was a suite of reception rooms 
which were the admiration of all the 


The two triends were the despair of all the 
match-making mothersin the city of Lon- 
don. 


me one day, in all seriousne-s; “how 
could we break up such a perfec. collection 
of old Duteb ?’ 


bechelor tew—an lustitution which struck 
me as novel, afier such a long absence 
from town, but 1 had married an Austrian 
wi'r, who bad very strict ideas upon these 
points 

It was with the greatest difficulty that I 
induced her lo accompany me on this oc 
casion—tbe party was not at ali in accord- 
ance with her foreign ideas 

“My mother would never allow me to 
accept anything from a man,” she said, 
turning her eves on me with a look of 
grave reproof, “I remember that one day, 
when *«6 Invited an English officer to a 
pice, be brought some coffee with nim, 
aod a kafiee kanneé he had used in India, 
thinking it would be a nice little atten .ion 
to pay. 
thie. ‘*i cannot haf ii,’ she said, ‘1 cannot 
baf it that a man should keep me! ”’ 

‘42 ite right, my dear,’’ I replied, ‘an 
excelient sentiment on the part of your 
mother; no one could disgree with her, |] 
am sure. But I hope you will come to 
the party with me, all the same. You 
wiil find plenty of other ladies there, and 
we are notin Austria now.” 

My wife consented, but unwiilingly, 
and I noticed that there was a certain air 
of severity about her toilette on the occa 
sion of the party, which was in itself a 
pro‘est against her appearing at a bachelor 
lea 

She was always inclined to patroniz: 
Eogiieh tailor-made dress (so that my 
feminine relations were greatly disap. 
pointed, looking for foreign fashion in 
vein), but on the present cccasion she was 
more severe than usual, and ina Kedtern 





gown with a collar up tothe chin, a small 
fiat tonnet, with a spotty veil tightly 
pressed over her face, she looked like the 
British matron personified. 

We had secended the lift, and the sound 
of voices and laughter quickly guided us 
to the door of the flat 

tertie aod Aigy stood 


alt the drawing 


room door, looking perfectiy radiant, in 


KA Costs, Pink ties, and enormod 


with 
alr of 


nho es: the room was crowded 


ladies, Inostof them assuming 
ek ittishness 


hat 


apologeti« which s0 many 
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women think it right toadopt at a bach- | 


elor tea. 

My wife looked like a cross between the 
British matron and the lady in “Comus.”’ 
1 was just going to tell her so, when I felt 
ber clutch my arm, and saw a look of hor- 
ror on her face. 

‘43004 heavens, Archie!’ she cried, 


| they have asked some one who ought not 


to be here.”’ 

I followed the direction of her gaze, and 
saw a lady entering the room, followed by 
several young men 

She was dressed in sky-blue cloth with 


| immense satin sleeves, and « silver band 
round ber wasp like waist; her hair was 


canary yellow, and her cheeks were cov- 


| ered with rouge. 


It is difficult for me es a mere man to 
say what was wrong with ber dress, but 


there seemed to be a little too much of 


Dutch silver, and was quite a good judge | 
4 . . seen _#truggie, but she ended 


everything—a little too much collar, a 


| little too much sleeve, larger revers than 


any one else wore, and a very much 
larger “bin.” 


She was a little louder in style than 


| when I had seen her ten years before—a 


littie more painted, a good deal more gray; 
her hair was canary-yellow instead of 
raven biack, and bér cavaliers were much 
younger than they used to ve—astiil there 
was no mistaking the woman—it was Mrs. 
Wittingbam with the Waist. Her arrival 
seor.ed to brighten up the party, and the 
tachelor bosts looked unmistakably re- 
lieved. 

‘Here I am,” she cried; “you see I 
haven't forgotten you. I’ve refused Lady 
Dick and about fifteen other people, and 
I'm golog to settie down for the after- 
noon. I’ve brought all my boys with 
iné,”’ she wenton, “Ernest and (Gus and 
Teddy—you won't mind, will you? 1 
never xo any where witbout my boys.”’ 

Three young men had followed her into 
the room, and three more instantly came 
up from various parts of it, and there was 
aimost a fight asto which of them should 
take her in to tea. 

Mre. Wittingham vastly enjoyed this 
by putting her 


| band in the arm of the youngest of the 


I was well pleased encugh to goto the | 


group, and saying that they might all 


ladies whocameto the bachelor parties. | come too if they liked—it took = good 


many people to take her in to tea. 
I followed her into the tea-room, and 
found her the centre of an admiring group. 


“You see, it would be very sad if eitber | One young man got her her tea, and two 


of us were to marry,’’ one of them e#aid to. 


were following witb sugar and cream; an- 
other was holding her fan, and sbe kept 
them all amused and employed, just asa 
conjurer manages a number of glittering 
balls. 

She would not have any cakes till Archie 
came—he wasthé only person who ever 
found her what sbe liked. (ius should put 
in the sugar—he ought to know by this 
time how many lumps she took. 

Mrs Wittingham was clearly a social 
success, and much more popular and ap- 
parentiy younger than when | had seen 
ber ton years before. I suppose she bad 
heen going on giving nice parties ever 
since. 

‘Such a wonderful woman, Mrs. Wit 
tingham!’ I beard a man murmur behind 
me; ‘she entertains so nicely, and she is 
*o extremely chic!’ 

‘“Socb a wonderful waist!’ avowed the 


| girl be was talking to; “it’s the emaliest 


My mother was most angry at | teen end 6 half. 





waist in London. 
I wish I knew how she 
it!’ (here followed an envious 
giance) 

Just then the sound of a song drew us 
back to the drawing-room. A young girl 
was stan ing in the curve of the grand 
piano. one of the bacbelor host was play 
ing the accompaniment, and the other 
wes putting in an obbligato on the guitar. 

Mre. Wittingham ensconced herself ip a 
cosy corner at the opposite side of the 
room, in company witb the youngest of 
her admirers, with an evident delight at 
the publicity of the situation. 

Sone giggled and Jaughed and tossed her 
bead, more eapeciaily when the tune 
ebanuged to # valse refrain, and the young 
man beside her put his arm round her 
waist and pretended they were going to 
dance. 

She caught my wife'seye at this junc- 
ture, fixed upon her wiih horror, and she 
put ber finger to her lip and shook her 


does 





They say it is only fif | 








| 








head archly at ber admirer, as who should | 


say, ‘We must be careful what wedo be 
fore this old thing.” 

“Take me away!" cried my wife under 
her breath; ‘:I cannot bear to look at that 
W oo-man!”’ 

“But she is very nice, my dear; ! assure 
y 1 she le right 


al They say 


she gives 

the best pariies in London And you 
need not look at her uniess you like 

“I must!’ she said firmly. “She fasci 

nates me. 1 don’t know which is worse— 


back her waist. 





| fully, sayiog it was what one must éx- 


| ing much 


hed been hers 


her face or ber back—and [| keep on jooy. 
ing, that I may quite make y 
mind!’ 

There was clearly nothing to be done 
but to take my wife away; so we shook off 
the dust of the flat from our feet (met. 
phorically speaking), or, in other Worda, 


we rang the bell for the lift 
a . * 
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I have dwelt so much upon Mra. wi, 
tinghbam’s appearance at this particular 
party, because itso happened it was the 
last day of ber social success, 

It was only the day after this that her 
father died, leaving her a large sum of 
money; and this stroke of fortune was |i, 
erally Mra, Wittiagham’s ruin. 

The legacy carried an ewkward cop. 
dition in its train—sbe was obliged to pro. 
vide a home for ber unmarried sister, who 
was several years younger than she 

No one bad ever seen this sister betore: 
she had always lived in @ far-away viliage 
in Seotiand, together with her aged 
father. 

When the usual term of seclusion bad 
passed, we all paid our respectsto Mra 
W ittingham, and found her to all appear. 
ances as cheerful as usual, with a black 
crepon tea-gown confined by a jot cuirans, 
and her hair dyed toa peculiar shade of 
auburn, which she thought went better 
with mourning tban yellow. 

But a few minutes’ conversation showed 
that all was not well with Mra, Witting. 
ham, and the cause was not far to seek. 

By the side of the fire sat her younger 
sister —quite an old Jady witha wrinkied 
face and perfeectiy white hair,a woolly 
shawl round her shoulders, and a bit of 
knitting in her hands. 

This good dame was established in the 
household like a gbostly fact—a ghost at 
the banquet, a skeleton at the feast—s 
milestone to mark the unmistakable pro- 
gress of time. 

She wasa very robust person, but had 
quite settied down into middie aged ways, 
She was » little deaf, bat she bore it cheer- 


pect when one was fifty three. 

She greatly preferred a country life, but 
she said she would just haveto put up 
with London ways, and make the beat of 
it. Mrs. Wittingham could do nothing 
in presence of this awful old lady; her 
natural vivacity fied; ber youthfa! ad- 
mirers had stood a good deal, but they 
could not put up with her younger sis 
ter. 

Odd facts about Mrs. Wittingham were 
circulated about town, many of them dis 
tinctly traceable to the narratives of the 
terrible old lady; and one got to hear that 
the waist was produced through the mé 
dinm of a steel cuirass, and that no one 
but Mr. Wittingham had got the strength 
to fasten it up at the back. 

We heard that ber chin was kept up by 
an iron band, concesled by the elegant 
neck ribbon which so greatly added to the 
charms of the wearer 

We heard that the ‘*#tep daughters /n 
the country”’ were Mrs. W ittingham’sown 
children, and that she woula not have 
them live in the house for tear they should 
add to her apparent age. ' 

And, far from beiog the spoilt child-wife 
of a man old enough to be ber grandtather 
(as she had always led us to believe) Mrs. 
W ittingham turned out to be actually *6¥ 
era: years older than be. 

Facts are stubborn things, and as these 
terrible ramors went round, Mrs. Witting: 
bham’s popularity waned. 

Her train of admirers went off, at 
very young man who bad set witb bis arm 
round her waist at the bachelor party 
went about saying solemnly that #be had 
grown up grandchildren. 

Mra. Wittingham’s spirits failed. ” 
no pleasure for ber to go out with aD a 
younger sister who watcbed ber al! , 
time, and who would come in at - én 
of one of Mra. Wittingham's little nee 
about the best way to pat on a cloak, “e 
the remark that she was quite right t 
careful at her age. ane 

Mrs. Wittingbam’s spirit went, 4” a 
even ceased to cultivate her waist ° F 
left off the steel cuirass, and ber pt 
began to spread, and she ended by pre 
time and money 4 forelg 
in a vain endeavor tt ge 


nd the 


‘ 
It was 


health resorts 


, iter wae Mr 
The only gainerin the matter 


Wittingham, who liked to spend bis "aad 
ings at home, and was delighted to aa 
that his wife’s sister was simy'y i 

9 pieavet ; 
; J at Mra. W gham wae! " 
ten, and srs € € ave 
stead. For every one in ® an 
a reason, and Mre. Witting! 
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The Happy Expression. 


BY .W T. M. 








lighted Mra. Blowsley, widow of 

the late lamented Mr. Blowsley, 
draper. Sbe bad worn her weeds the full 
time required by the social law, and was 
now rejoicing in the juxury of white, from 
marabout plumes tosatin slippers, ‘All 
but one thing,” she added. 

“and whatis that,” asked the painter. 
‘‘Js not the figure graceful !" 

“Perfectly! perfectly,’’ replied the 
widow. 

“You have not changed your mind 
about the character ?’’ said the painter. 

“On, no!’ exclaimed Mrs. Blowsley. ‘I 
think nothing so charming asa shepherd- 
eas, How sweetly she folds her crook! 
And that dove! What a bappy idea! I am 
delighted. But, as | said, there is one 
fault.”’ 

“Pray, what is it, Mra. Blowsley? If art 
can remedy the defect, itshaill be done, 
Name what you think the defect.”’ 

The lady blushed and simpered as coy- 
ishly as she could, and then said, “It’s in 
the expression, sir.’’ 

‘‘Ab!” said the painter, fixing his keeniy 
observing eye upon ber. 

‘- Yes,” said the widow, “‘you Lave failed 
to get my happiest expression. Now I 
want that—my happisst expression. I 
havea peculiar reason for this; and you 
must do your best to catch it. Look!’ 
said Mre. Blowsley, making an effort to 
look exceedingly interesting—to puton, in 
fact, as she said. her happiest expression. 
‘-There; do you think you can catch that!’’ 
she said, as she tried to smile most win- 
ningly; an effort that caused her lap-dog 
holding attendant to assume 8 most laugh- 
ably lugubrious countenauce, 

*)’}] try,’’ said the painter, taking up his 
palate, and giving the picture a few touches. 
“There; how will that do?” 

Mra. Blowsley examined the portrait at- 
tentively for some moments, shaking her 
head all the while. 

“I think that’s it, exactly,’’ remarked 
the painter. 

‘All but the expression. You have 
failed there, See!’ And the lady again 
resumed her place, and again put on her 
happy expression. 

“Now, I’m sure you haven’t caugbt 
that,” she said. ‘You know you haven't. 
That’s what I want. Now, do try and 
paint my face just asitis. I like the pic- 
ture wonderfuliy—all but the face. And I 
must say, in candor, that I don’t think the 
resemblance at all perfect.’’ 

‘Indeed !” said the painter. ‘! thought 
the likeness the best part of it.’”’ 

“It is no likeness at all,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Biowsley. ‘The expression is very bad.’”’ 

And, in truth to say, it was bad encugh. 
Sill for all that, the likeness was admir 
able, and of that the painter was fully 
aware. 

He had softened and modified the lady’s 
coarse, fat face, justas much as be felt 
himself jastified in doing. To goa line 
further would beto make the picture, in 
| is eyes at least, ridiculous, 

“Just lock attbis portrait,” said Mrs, 
BK owsley, going up to the exquisitely 
beautiful likeness of a lady who had car- 
ried offthe palm of loveliness in a large 
circle for two or three years : 

‘Now, 1] don’t like the picture at all. In 
fact there is nothing in it but bead and 
shoulders, Butit bas the right expres- 
sion; while mine, in this respect, is a 
shocking failure. I don’t see how you 
could have missed so widely my true ex- 
pression, You musttry again.” 

“I will do my best to get it right,’ ro- 
turned the accommodating painter. 

Mrs. Blowsley sat down again, and 
looked her loveliest. As she brought her 
features into a smile, she felt as if the 
painter could only succeed in catching the 
6xpression her picture would be perfect. 
Bat, poor man! he worked upon her fat 
face, thick lips, double chin, and anti- 
(trecian nose, with but little success. 

He caught her sumiiein every line, but 
't was her smile, and the picture had her 
€x pression. 


bé Ao very beautiful,’ eaid the de- 


He felt that it wouldn’t do. He touched, | 


hé re-touched, obliterated and re-created; 
softening and cxanging from life at every 
néw application of bie pencil. 





| 


“I think that will do,” he said, after he | 


had flattered her face so much that he was 
n doubt whether she would not be of- 
fended. 


Mra. B Owsley again took a critical posi 

m in front of the lovely shepherdess, 

“Better,” she remarked, alter looking 
for some time 
actly right yet 


‘Reiter; but it’s not ex 


You've got more of my | could do better than you did 


expression but not my happiest look. | 
must have that; and you must succeed in 
catcbing it. 1’m sorry to give you so much 
trouble; but while we are at it, we might 
Just as well have it right as wrong.” 

“Certainly—certainly,”’ said the painter. 
“But, indeed, Mrs. Blowsley, I think the 
likeness pertect. I am almost afraid to 
touch it again, for fear of destroying it.’’ 

“Ob, no—no! It fails just where! said 
it did at first--in the expression,” persist- 
ed Mrs. Blowsley. 

“Now do try to be more successful, You 
have improved it very much. A few 
touchés more, and you'll get it all right, I 
am sure. Such a face as that on a shep- 
herdess! Why, it would frighten all the 
lambs away.’”’ 

And, truth to say, Mra. Blowsley was 
not far wrong. 

As for the original, except when it put 
on a “happy expression,” it would take 
éven a pretty brave sheep to stand in its 
presence undismayed. 

“Not the expression!’ returned the 
painter, ina disappointed voice. “I am 
sure itis, You must permit me to judge 
this.”’ 

‘Don’t tell me!” exclaimed Mra. Blows- 
ley, “I think I ought to know.” 

The painter stood thoughtful for some 
moments, 

“Suppose ! paint out the head and try it 
over again?” he said. ‘Will you sit?” 

“Certainly,’’ replied Mra. Blowsley. 
“Anything to get it right. I'll sit for a 
week, rather than disappoint my friends 
with such a hard face as you have given 
me.” 

“Very well,’’ said the painter. ‘Come 
to-morrow, at this time, fora new sit- 
ting.” 

Mrs, Blowsley acquiesced. On the next 
day she came, according to appointment. 
After she bad taken her seat, the painter 
took the beautiful portrait, the expression 
of which she bad so much admired, and 
placed it a little behind, and at the side of 
her, so that he could paint from that as 
well as from the living sitter; and so 
biending the two countenanc3s asto re- 
tain something of the features of the one, 
while he gave the lovely oxpression of the 
other. 

No two faces could have been more un- 
like. One was purely Grecian in its out 
line, with Just enough fullness to make it 
almost perfect; while the other was coarse 
ness and vulgarity itself. 

The painter bad a bard task before him; 
but it was very difliculty and novelty ex 
cited him to effort. 

After blending, a4 faras possible, the 
two styles of faces 40 Opposite in outline, 
he commenced filling in feature after feat 
ure, and uniting beauty with positive ugli- 
ness in a way to retain as little of the latter 
as possible, yet not entirely destroy it, 

The broad fat face was narrowed, the 
prominent chin thrown down, the inward 
sweep of the nose gently elevated, and the 
lips more neatly curved. 


As he worked on, be became interested | 


in bis task, and curious to 866 how suc- 
cessful, in an artistic point of view, bis ex- 
periment would prove 

Through three sittings of two hours’ 


duration the painter worked with ail dili- | 
| The charitable-minded and the Jliberal 


yence, and foran equal space of time, in 
the absence of the living original, he was 
trying to copy. 


Mrs. Hlowsley begged hard to see the | 


picture during all this time; but the 
printer would not permit ber to yet a sight 
of it until the final touch had been given. 

“J’m alittie afraid of this,’’ he said to 
bimaelf, as he examined his finished work. 
“I's too handsome. Sne’ll never believe 
it a likeness,’’ 

But the painter bad not yet gone to the 
bottom of Mrs. Blowsley’s vanity and self- 
esteem. The very doubt under which he 
was laboring showed this, 

At last the lovely shepherdess was ready 
to be seen, and the 6xpectant lady admit- 
ted to an examination of its merits, 

She stood looking at it forsome mo- 
nents without speaking, while the painter, 
in doubt, stood vy her side. He had care- 
fully removed the true original of the 
picture, lest a sight of it should make 
manifest the novel experiment be had 
beea trying. 

“How will that do?’’ he at last ventured 
toinquire. He did not speak in # very 
confident tone of voic >. 

“Perfect !’ muraured the lady. 

“You think 1 have succeeded in the ex 


pression 7?” said the painter, 


“Toa charin t's a Ww lerf ke 
ness ! exclaimed the déligite widow 
I was afraid 1 had nee ¢ ace 
narrow, said tbe painter 
Not in the least LA Mra. Clownley 
‘Js as perfect as can ws | knew you 


at the first 


| trial. That was a shocking caricature.” 

The painter had seen a good deal of bu- 
man weakness in bis day—as what painter 
bas not?—but this rather exceeded any 
previous exhibition of the kind it had 
been his good or iil fortune to meet. 

He had modified a cast in an eye; had 
puta little bit of the Grecian on a most 
inveterate pug-nose; had raised a forehead 
considerably bigher than in nature; had 
thrown a smile over features that slways 
worea frown; in fact, bad made, at the 
suggestion of sitters, all manner of 
changes;—but never before had he taken 
@ face of the most exquisite beauty, and so 
blended it with one deformed by its very 
vulgarity as almost to obliterate the grosa- 
ness of the original. And, after ail, to 
have the likeness cailed perfect. 

The painter retained his gravity as beat 
he could, while Mra. Blowsley extolled 
the skill that bad been so fortunate as to 
catch her very ‘happiest ex pression.” 

It seemed as if the lady could never be 
satisfied with looking and admiring. Then 
friend after friend was brought in, and all 
joined in pronouncing it one of the moat 
beautiful likenesses that had ever been 
seen. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that 
such a skilful artiat soon had his hands so 
full of work, that it was impossibie to exe 
cute ail his orders. 

Kvery fat, old, and ugly acquaintance of 
Mra. Blowsley, whose too natural picture 
graced or disgraced the walls of the family 
mansion, must needs bave the services of 
a painter who knew so well how to get the 
true expression. 

And as specimens of his “happy’’ art 
were nore and more widely circulated, 
his fame spread, and bis orders increased. 
Ho raised bis terms again and again, to 
meet and check the influx of orders; but 
pictures like his were above all price. 

He could flatter to the full extent of his 
sitter’s vanity; and that, united with eml- 
nent skill as an artist,, was all he needed 
to make his fortune sure. 

—_—_—- Se 

Socikry.— Perhaps nothing in the world 
receives #0 much criticiam, just and un- 
just, as what wecall society. Every one 
seems to feel privileged to throw his or her 
particular stone at it, and most people do 
it witb an alacrity and an energy which do 
not characteriz) all their sections, 

Sometimes it is the wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the pessimist, who thinks that 
everything is going to ruin, and seen in 
society only the combined agency of the 
general downfall. 

Sometimes it is the verdict of those who, 
through ignorance or fanaticisin, want to 
break down the very principles which up- 
hold social or political welfare, and who 
charge society with being the author of all 
the wrongs which exist intheir fevered 
imaginations, 

Sometimes itis an honest criticism of 
real evils which good people see and 
lament, and thé blame of which they freely 


And then, again, it is the weak laments 
tion of some who, conscious of wrong in 
thems6| ves, hasten to 6reape the responsi 





bility by casting the blame somewhere e)s6, 


minded are not among any of these 


critios. 


oe 7 oe C— 
TruTH.—There is seldom sufficient at- 
tention paid to certain slages of wrong -do- 
ing. Some of it is intentional aud deliber- 
alo, $Oine Caréliess and thoughtless, rome 
the blundering of ignorance, 

In the general condemnation of the first 
and most culpable itis @asy to forget the 
other stages, and to fail to recognize the 
easy way in which they merge into each 
olner, 

This is very manifest in the many trans- 
groesions of truthfulness in: word which 
are prévalent among uA, 

From the premeditated lic, designed ox 
pressly to deceive, to the tight exayyer- 


| ation, Oréeven the poorly-chosen 6x pros 


sion which fails to convey the @xact mean- 
ing, there is indeed a wide range; nor is 
auy One wiké enough lo measure the de 
gree of culpability in any #speciai #lage. 
Some make the intention the only ilmit 
of criticism; but not only is it difficult to 
discover this in any particular case, bul it 
is also impossible to say at what «lage 


thoug! llessness becomes culpable, or 
how far ignorance night have been pre 
vented 

— 

KVEKRKY human soul has the ger 

some flowers withir and they w 
f they uid ODIY } 1] sunshine + 
air te zypand ir j si way 
not having enough of sunshine 
allied the world Make poopie od a | ‘ 
there wili not be bail the quarreliug ora 


tenth part of the wickedness there is 





and indiscriminately lay at the door «f | 
| sociely, 
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Scientific and Useful, 


Unper Waren —A contrivance for pro- 
ducing anaked flame under water has 
been patonted in Germany. It consieta 
simply ofa chamber, into which there ts 
led « stream of gas and stream of oxygen, 
both at such pressures as to overcome the 
pressure of the liquid. These streams are 
made to spread out by being driven 
against a flat surface. 

For GoLtp —A French Journal describes 
anew and promising substitute for gold, 
It is produced by alloying nisety four 
paris of copper with six of antimony, the 
copper being first melted and the anti- 
mony afterward added. Tothis a quan- 
tity of magnesium carbonate ls sdoed to 
Increase its specific gravity. The alloy ta 
capable of being drawn out, wrought, and 
soldered just as gold ts, and is suid to take 
and retain as tine @ polish as gold. Its comt 
is ® Quarter a pound. 

Nw KoKING APVARATUS.—AD appara- 
tus bas been invented for determining the 
water level in boring holes, experimental 
borings, ete, This apparatus consists of a 
metal cylinder divided in three compart 
Meuls by means of two non-conducting 
diaphragms. The middle compartment 
contains a dry electric battery, one pole of 
which is connected with a chattering bell. 
At the bottom of cylinder is a spherical 
float. Directly the float reaches « certain 
depth, the contact ta closed and the bell 
rung, and the measurement desired in 
read froin (ue measuring tape attached ty 
the top of the apparatus wilh great onse 
and accuracy. 

Ligut,-—For many years toere las been 
no little diMiculty in properly lighting 
factories, imiils, and large shoos, where 
good light isa necessity. Kvery obtain 
able method baa been tried with different 
success, Lhe light being #0 bright as to be 
dazziiug, Or so irregular as to cast black 
shadows, Of late, a new device has been 
oxperimented with, giving prowuiae of per- 
fect adaptability. A large number ot! are 
lights are arranged with powerful retlee- 
tors, These throw the radiance upon the 
ceiling, which is painted dazzling white. 
The reflection more nearly resembles day- 
light than anything that bas been tried, 
This idéa is susceptible of many modifica- 
tions, and can be utilized in many wayn. 

a 


Farm and tbarven. 


DAIKYING., -Never yuoem at anything 
connected with dairying. Use a therme- 
meter, weight the salt thal goos into the 
butter, and, above all, know something 
of the breeding of the cows used for pro 
ducing the miik 

FRKAIUKES —I[tabould be remembered 
that the removal of (he feathers of yeose in 
agreatdrain on the system, and if the 
moat i4 to be made of the yeoan the pick 
ing should never be done while they are 
laying Or wilting 

METHODS 
only by modern methods, The succes. 


Modern demandscan be met 


ful dairyiman must be & #tudent of his 
trade, and the best results will come from 
the practice of dairy kKnowiedge, and not 
from the traditions of the fathers. The 
producer of poor butter can not stand 
ayaloal the promoters and makers of sub- 
stitute compounds, There is @ call for 
the test skill from breediny time to 
toarkel day. 

CAKELESAN Ess, —Much of the food given 
to animals is wasted in the carsioss man 
ner in which it js handied, hay teing 
thrown into loose racks Or Hariow troughs, 
or even on the oor of the stala in excen 
of the saclual requirements, « portion be 
ing trampled. A saving Can fiso bo nade 
in grinoing the grain during the winter 
when labor is not #0 high and will con 
sequentiy be more olyeat bie, 
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On Keflective Pauses. 

To lie op one’s back, just out of the 
reach of the burning summer sun, and, 
upwards, to let the passing 
carry one’s thoughts 
whither they will, to sit in a deep com- 
fortable easy-chair before the fire during 
all to short moments when the 
declining winter's aflernoon is changing 
inte night, and the lamp is not 
yet brought lo encourage one to resume 
activity— what more pleasing gifts has 
life 7 

It is in those moments that one sees 
an] experiences a life in which there is 
nothing sordid, nothing to vex, nothing 
out of piace. A dream? VDerhaps, but 
who is to eay which is the dream and 
which the reality’ May it not be that 
the rest is the dream, though broken 
often by « nightmare of effort, and that 
these pauses, which e seldom come, are 
our glimpses of reality? Is not every- 
thing of which we are capable of think- 
ing real—true to ourselves, if to no one 
else ? And are not the recognized ma- 
terial facts of life often absolutely un- 
true, «0 far as some of our friends are 
concerned ? 

It may be « fact that there is bound- 
lees treasure buried beneath the spot 
over which you are now walking; but 
what i# that to you when you do not 
know of it and could not profit by it if 
you did?’ It may be nothing but a 
dream that you yourself have become 
possessed of a fortune, and are at last 
able to gratify all those stored-up whims 
and desires you began to collect so 
many years ago, but it is far more real 
w you than the buried hoard. The 
dream will pase, you say. But so will 
life itself, We can hardly say that that 
ia the piearantest dream which lasts the 
lonyest 

In thinking over the phenomena of 
life one must almoet inevitabiy come to 
this question— Which is the reality and 
which the dream’ For there can be 
none so Poor in imagination that he has 
not felt for himeelf this double life—the 
average low-level path, the occasional 
high-level. It would sometimes seem 
as though the greater part were the 
dream, with intervals of awakening. 

With the best of us, philosophers as 
well as commonplace plodders, the ordi- 
nary daily life isa very mechanical atf- 
fair. Thought as well as action soon 
becomes reflex; and the routine of a 
day or a week, with its pleasures thrown 
in along with the work, seems to be 
something which happens of itself with- 
oul any active co-operation on our part. 
We can look upon oarselves as outside 
spectators, and we appear to be little 
more than the prominent characters in 
ourown dreams. Hut now and again 
we rouse ourselves momentarily and, 


looking 


flee« y ¢ louds 


those 


itself 


raising ourselves upon our elbow, take | 


a look round 


What has disturbed the ordinary 

{ our dream * impossible to 

a) ¢ ape il bas been that gazing 
at the ucis the flre as daylight | 
fades Verhape it has been the reading 





| Warm welcome, and return most 


of some book or the hearing of some | 
chance remark. What does it matter ? 
There is no recognized way by which 
these awakenings come. They have to 
come to us; we seem to see something 
which, if it be a dream, is for the mo- 
ment more tangible than our ordinary 
experiences. 

We seem to nee life as a whole with a 
clearness which is denied to us at other 
times. We look round, and we can see 
the path we have come and the way we 
wish to go. The possibilities of lite 
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suddenly open to us, and we recognize | 


our true—that is to say, our highest | fidences does one recognize the absolute 
position in the world. We take a new truth of one’s having two natures. You 
ora renewed view of affairs, and are are quite capabie, if 
aware of the possibilities which in our reached a certain stage of deteriora- 
| tion, of giving yourself sound paternal 
These pauses in life we suppose are | advice. 


routine of life we do not acknowledge. 


known to everybody. All experience 
the moments, whether awakenings or 
dreams, in which they seem to take a 
stand on a higher plane and be able to 
peer a little way into the mysteries of 
life, to understand some of those things 
which elude the grasp of mere system- 
atic thought. 

They are the moments when what is 
best in man comes uppermost and the 
evil disappears. To call them dreams 
is to asperse the highest side of our na- | 
ture. To call them awakenings is to) 
acknowledge that at other times in these | 
long intervals between the pauses we do 
but dream. We have said that these 
moments do not lie within our reach, to 
be grasped whenever we will. They 
steal upon us unawares, and sometimes 
when least expected. Yet there are oc- 
casions when they seem to recur system- 
atically. The seasons of the year to 
which custom has affixed an arbitrary 
value seldom fail to stimulate us into 
taking one of those looks round. 

Who is there, for instance, so dead to 
the possibilities of existence and to his 
own shortcomings that what we choose 
to call New Year’s Day gives him no 
pause? Who, even in advancing years, 
can pass the anniversary of his own 
birth without becoming a little bit re- 
flective and experiencing that gift of 
inspiration which enables one to sce 
with more than usual clearness what is 
in front, and to remember what is be- 
hind? We know unfortunately that 
this feeling is more intense in youth 
than in old age. 

There are many circumstances that 





| just compensation to the 
| worker in the shape of well-earned 





recall to us the heaven of our infancy, 
mellowed and softened perhaps by the 
thoughts and experiences of maturity, 
but the same in essentials. Sorrow and 
pleasure, the awakening of the emo- 
tions by music or poetry, serve to rein 
us up short in our mechanical dream- 
like wanderings through life, and make 
us recognize the reality of things. 

Was it not Darwin who so deeply re- 
gretted that in his eagerness for scienti- 
fie research he had neglected poetry and 
music, and had therefore missed much 
of the poetry of life? But how did he 
come to recognize this fact, and, if be 
recognized it at the end, why did he 
lose sight of it before’ Simply because 


pears at the time somewhat disastrous. 


| of character. 


| 
| 


the scientist, like the philosopher, or | 


like the most commonplace of mankind, 


becomes too soon the creature of reflex | 


action, and runs easily along appointed 
lines without the power to take an all- 
embracing view of life. 


able to see those things—the heaven of 
his infancy—to which his eyes have 
been closed for so long, and he recog- 
nizes that even in a splendidly absorb- 


ing life-study he has contrived to lose— 


sight of some of the beauties of exist- 
ence, 

These moments of self-revelation and 
of almost superhuman  perspicuity, 
which we all know, are guests that 
come and go unbidden; but they are 
nevertheless guests that appreciate a 
often 
indulgeutiy 
And there is profit 


to those who receive them 


and open -hearted]y 


a5 Weil as infinite pieasure to be iost by 
their neglect. If any tell you that these 
day-dreams are a foolishness and 


Then one of | 
those pauses comes to him, and he is | 








snare, to be discouraged and laughed | 
away, do not believe them. They are | 
moral stimulants as well as pleasing 
pictures. It would be no exaggeration | 
to say that the man who despises them | 
is to be as little trusted as “the iaan | 
who hath no music in his soul.”’ 

To be habitually introspective is 
morbid and demoralizing; but never to 
have a quiet confidential talk with one- 
self, arguing and debating and trying to 
bring oneself to reason, is above every-— 
thing a sign of decadence. And never 
more absolutely than in these self-cun- 


you have not 


In ordinary moods you are not will- 
ing to listen thus; but maybe, when the 
strains of music or the cadences of verse 
have taken you in their velvet grip, or 
the wonders of science have set you 
thinking and speculating, you will at 
least be prepared to hear what you have 
to say to yourself. And be sure of this 
—there is no one in the world able to | 





give you such sound advice as you can | 
give yourself. 


Listen well, and bow to your own 
wisdom; and, if you faithfully act up w | 
these personal suggestions, you will | 
find a wonderful improvement in your 
moral health and in your appreciation 
of life. The pauses are useless enough 
if you make no attempt to merge them 
into your routine life; but, if you are | 
an attentive listener and a diligent 
scholar, you get a splendid mingling of 
poetry and doctrine. 


—_— 


EveERkY rightful occupation has its 
industrious 


— 





money; it has also its own peculiar 
service of welfare to the community; 
but beyond both these it exerts a reac- 
tive influence for good upon the life and 
character of every faithful toiler. It 
has the power of developing every 
faculty of the mind, every fine moral 
quality. Energy, courage, fortitude, pa 
tience, perseverance, calmness, disin- 
terestedness, magnanimity, fidelity, 
may all be unfolded, expanded, and 
strengthened through our daily ordi- 
nary labor. 

Just as a child learns to walk through 
many a fail, that seems only painful at 
the time, so we may all learn lessons 
and acquire powers through what ap- 


Earnest and continuous effort is a 
copious source from which flow strength 
of body, strength of mind, and strength 
It is a source open to all, 
from which new supplies may con- 
stantly be drawn. 

COMPLIMENTS are the poetical touches 
which redeem the monotony of prosaic 
existence. In the intercourse of sym- | 
pathetic and well-bred people they have 
a natural place; and it is as pleasant to | 
recognize by word or look the graces 
and charms of our friends as it is to 
enjoy and protit by them. 


—_— 


HUMAN strength can be earned 
through human energy. It is not al- 
ways a gift which Nature st owers upon 
some and denies to others, but is ofven 








a gradual development in the progress- 
' ing in accordance with the active efforts 


forth from day to day. 


I FIND the great thing in this world 


/is not so much where we stand as in 
| what direction we are moving; to reach 


/and earnest struggles which he pute | 


the port of heaven, we must sail some- 
times with the wind and some against it 
—but we must sail, and not drift, nor 
lie at anchor. 





THE more apt we are to neglect smal! 
things the more we ought to fear the 
effects of this negligence, be watchfu 
over ourselves, and place around us, if 


possible, some insurmountable barrier 


a to this remissness. | 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 








Cc. D. A.—Motber Shipton was a famous 
fortune teller who lived in England tn the 
reign of Heury VIII. She may have made some 
successful guesses, but some at least of the pro 
phecies attributed to her were written after 
the events She is said to have foretold cor. 
rectly the deaths of Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Earl Percy. 


L. C. C.—In France, persons convicted 
of capital crimes are beheaded by an instra- 
ment called the guillotine. In England, Sent 
land, and Ireland, and in all the dependencies 
of the crown, the convict is hung, while in 
Germany beheading is the mode of execution 
adopted. In Austria, however, hanging ts the 
puntshment for capital offences. 


D. N.—In monarchies the killing of the 
king, or an attempt to take his life, is treason. 
In Kogland, to imagine or compass the death 
of the king, or of the queen consort, or of the 
prince, or of the heir apparent of the crown, 
is high treason. In America treason ts con- 
fined to the actual levying of war against the 
United States, or an adhering to their ene 
mies, giving them aid and comfort. 


E. L L —According to a very ancient 
tradition,the Amazons were a nation of female 
warriors, who allowed no men to remain 
among them. but marched to battle under the 
command of a queen. The origin of this story 
is perhaps to be accounted for by supposing 
that vague descriptions, exaggerated and em- 
bellished, had reached the Wreeks of the 
peculiar way in which the women of various 
Caucasian districts lived, performing milt- 
tary duties which elsewhere devolved upon 
men 


A. H. H.—That torm ef polygamy 


| which permits a woman to have more than 


one husband fs designated by the term poly 
avdry, or polyandria. Itis principally pree 
ticed in Thibet, where a wife commonly ts the 
wife of a whole family of brothers—the elder 
brother being the chief husband. In Ceylon, 
one or two of the South Pacific Islands, the 
Aleutian Islands, among the Cossacks and in 
several parts of Africa, this custom prevails 
to a great extent. 


M. N.—Ladies are not compelled to de- 
vote their whole attention to, and dance only 
with, the gentlemen who have acted as thetr 
escorts to a ball or « dancing academy, ant tt 
fs not at all likely that any well bred man 
would be so selfish as to expect that he could 
thus monopolise the lady’s company to the 
detriment of herself and her other male 
friends. On the contrary, he should be only 
too happy to allow some one else to share the 
bonor of acting as her partner in the dance. 


W. W. B —To gain the love of a young 
man who appears to think so little of you fs a 
diMicult and at the same time a most delicate 
undertaking. The gentle sex should never 
thrust themselves on gentlemen, as by so do 
ing they injure themselves greatiy in the 
mind of the latter. Men do not cure to win & 
prize so eusily, referring rather to pursue 
than be pursued. Treat the gentleman with 
the utmost politeness at all times, showing 
him those delicate attentions of which woman 
is the mistress, and it may be that before long 
he will become a suitor to your hand. 


T. D.—All wind is caused, directly or 
indirectly, by chance of temperature, 5Suj> 
pose the temperature of two adjacent regions 
to become, from any cause, unequal, the air 
of the warmer, being lighter, will ascend and 
flow over on the other, while the heavier atr 
of the colder region will flow in below to 
supply its place. Thus, then, a difference tn 
the temperature of the two regions gives rise 
to two currents of air—one blowing from the 
colder to the warmer, along the surface of the 
earth, and the other from the warmer to the 
colder, in the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
and these currents will continue to blow un 
til the equilibrium is restored. 


lL. D. G.—Ducking for apples set afioat 
in « large tub of water is a time-honored Hai 
loween custom. Another source of mert! 
ment consists in hanging up a stick horizo 
tally by a string from the ceiling and putting 
a Candle on one end of the stick andanapp's 
on the other. It is then made to revove 
rapidiy, the company in succession leapipg 
up and snatching at the apple with their teet 
(no use of the bands being allowable) It very 
frequently happens that the candice come> 
round before the person is aware of the tact, 
either sorching his face or anointing him with 
a copious coating of grease. Such misadven 
tures naturally cause an abundance of laug! 
ter, and admirably serve the purpose of wh) 
ing away an hour or two. Acting charates 
en words sulted to the occasion will alse fur 
nish much amusement for the assem bied com 
pany, who should be supplied with an abun 
dance of appics and nuts of all kinds. 


CHRISTOPHER —St. Christopher was ® 
saint of the Greek and Roman Churches, 4o¢ 
is said to have lived in the third century; !!- 
pagan name was Offerus; Offerus registered # 
vow to serve only the mightiest, and, dec" 
ing the emperor to be such, he entered hls 
service; but one day he caught his majest) 
crossing himeelf, which proved to be from 
fear of the Satan, so he quitted his service fo" 


that of the Evil One, who was evide: 
mightier: after that Offerus found ¢ 
Satan was afraid of the cross, and forth’ 


he enlisted under Christ, devoting his ttu 
carrying pilgrims across a deep stresu 


lay a little child was being carried & 
othe: side by him, but proved so he 
2} ha giant, was almost 
wn by the weight; the child was Jes ss 
need t viant’s name to Christ 
eaning ‘Rearer of Christ three 
after wards—so runs the lege e dl 


was canonised 
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PLOWED UNDER, 


BY T. G. 





| «aw a fleld of rich, green clover grow, 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee; 
And turning to the owner who stood by, 
I asked what time the harvesting would be. 


rwill not be gathered in.” ‘eHow then?” I } 
cried, : 
“J[ave you no recompense for all your totit” 
The farmer smiled—he was more wise than I— 
“| plow it under to enrich the soil.” 


anc all at once I seemed to see more clear 
~onwe things that I had tried to comprehend: 
Has not the heart, like that broad fleid, tts 
prowths, 
Toat never seem to reach thet: destined 


end? 


Its carly dreams that perish unfulfilled? 
It. youthful hopes that vanish ere their 
prime? 
It- found affections and its tender love, 
Liorne down before their perfect blossom 


time? 
I mused on these, and as 1 turned my feet 
Back to the city with its swift turmoil, 
i~wtied and said in tranquil, sweet content: 


i,od plows them under to enrich the seofl” 
—__— 


A Broken Troth. 


BY BR. 4, 








rQQNuiE tin.e was midnight; 
| Lady Hardy’s 
Cardiff Square. 

It was the grandest ball that Lady 
Hardy had ever given; but the occasion 
seemed to demand a flourish of trumpets. 
Ata quarter to three o’clock tbat sfter- 
nocn two Bishops and a Dean had united 
Eveleen Hardy to Charles Donovan Ter- 
ence O'Brien, second Earl of Calcorren. 

There was nobody to hand the Ear! over 
the coals for following the dictates of his 
warm Irish heart, passing over all the 
fashionable heiresses and marrying sweet, 
mischievous, radiant Eveleen, penniless 
and naive, transported from a remote part 
of the Green Isiand, where she bad grown 
up in wildness and unrestraint, to the 
captivity of a London season on straitened 
means and fettered by the rules of “good 
society.” Lady Hardy had foreseen 
aright when she brought her wiid-ftlower 
to the London market. 

i, as a cousin of the family, was bidden 
to both wedding and ball. Perhaps the 
quixotic love-marriage of the wealthy 
young Peer was making me feel more 
than usually cynical as I leaned against 
one of the white-and-gold Corinthian col- 
umps of the drawing-room door and 
watcued Miss Stuart going dowp to sup 
per, ieaning on Colonel Karslake’s arm. 

There seemed to be only two courses 
open to me—marriage with an heiress, or 
siarvation. I had not been brought up to 
take kindly to starvation. 

Until I was five and-twenty 1 was ac 
knowledged heir io my wealthy bachelor- 


the seene, 
drawing-room in 





uncle, who brought me up, both my par- 
ents being dead. He encouraged me to} 
ule away my time, to spend a great deal | 
of money, and in most ways to unfit my- 
Seif for the task of earning a living. 

Two years before Lady Hardy's bail he | 
married, in circumstances which it would | 
be idie to describe, His son, a heaithy | 
and vigorous boy, made his appearance in 
due course; and, when 1 went down for | 
the christening, | was informed that, in 
View of his having a family, be bad just 
& tered bis will, and that, as | was remem- 
bered only by a legacy, ] bad better look 
Up tiny profession—the Bar—and try to 
Mane it pay. 

| Lonestly strove to bear myself with 
Gighity im the circumstances; and with 
krautude | own that people were very 
Kind, and that my cards of invitation did 
hol lessen perceptibly after my reverse of 
fortune. 

Sutitis hard for a man to begin to. 
resiiveé the valueof money for the first 
Umeé al five and-twenty. 1 had expensive 
tastes and expensive friends, It was bit- 
érand irksome—I own it—to bave to 
bring down ail my aspirations to the level 
of dollars and cents, 

Every one advised me to marry Miss 
Stuart. There seemed to be a singular 
Shanimity of opinion on the subject, 
“ich annoyed me very much, for of 
uree | knew that I should be simply an 
“Hlated ifeven 1 could bring my seif 
respect down low enough to propose for 
“er \WO thousand a year. 

isiiked Miss Stuart; she wasof the 


“r 


[ 


“sluéeque type of beauty which is irritat 
5 As she went down the staircase lear 
‘ Colonel’s arm, i wondered 


of had ever happened or could ever 


ren lo rullla her front hair, crumpie 


iT@ss, BOI; 


stain her | 


her giove, or 








| Smooth pale cheeks for a moment with 
| Warm revel biood. 


| “Faultily faultiess, icily regular, splen- 


didly wull” 


, —that line described her exactly. 


I could never think of anything to say 
to hez, though a dearth of conversation— 
of a kind—has never been considered one 
of my special faults. In her presence | 
was tonguetied. I always feit as if 1 were 
trying to address trivial observations to a 
stately majestic marble goddess on a high 
pedestal. 

My frivolous attempts to converse could 
never change the scarcely smiling peace 
of the still perfect features; | could neither 
please nor annoy her. I had never hoped 
to please her, but of late ] had had a burn 
ing desire to annoy her. 

{ suppose | must own that ! did admire 
heraftera fashion when tirst we met. 
Such perfection of physical beauty could 
scarcely failto command admiration. But 
set a man to make himself agreeable to the 
Venusof Milo! Great heavens! Give me 
life, warm life, however faulty, sooner 
than petrifying alabaster calm, torpid in- 
different far-away stillness which can re- 
spond neither to love nor to hate, 

I had grown to feel vindictive towards 
ine beauty. Proved powerless to attract, 
i was conscious of a mad desire to wound 
ber. Whatright had she to pose as be- 
youd reach of ail human emotion ? 

My ill-bumor vanished in a smile as 
Fiossie Duffus came up-stairs leaning on 
her partner’s ari. 

She was a pretty little brunette, with 
warm deep coloring. Though far from 
being in iove, | certainly admired her; 
moreover, in defiance of my better judg- 
ment, lhad sent her a dozen pairs of 
gioves on Valentine’s Day, and several 
expressive glances from under her long 
soft lashes told me that she knew full well 
whence tuey came. 

My waltz with ber was a delightful one; 
but my pleasure was damped just at the 
end oy a reference to my programe, 
which showed me to be engaged to Misa 
Stuart for the next. 

I revenged myseif by entering my 
name twice lower down on F lossie’s card, 
she nothing loath. | lingered at her side 
till the strains of the band had begun 
again, then rose reluctantly and sauntered 
off to find the heiress, 

She was seated on ared velvet sofa by 
Coionei Karsiake. 


“] believe this is our wailtz,’’ | said, 
pausing betore her. 
She rose at once with her unvarying 


weil-bred calm, and, with asligbt bow to 
her late partner, who glared savagely at 
me, took my arm. 

The dancing-room was particularly full 
as we reached the door. | paused before 
making a Start. 

“Is it cool in the boudoir ?’’ asked Miss 
Stuart, in a» soft clear voice, 

‘In the boudoir? I| believe so,’ 1 re 
plied, somewhat surprised. 

“Jf it will not disappoint you, 1 wouid 
rather sit down than waltz,’’ she went on 


gently. 

This from her was a most astonishing 
request. 1 wondered what its motive 
could possibly be—certainly neither | 


fatigue, caprice, nor a desire for flirtation. 

All three were foreign to her quiescent 
nature. I piloted my fair charge through 
the throng, and presently we arrived in a 
fragrant gioom lighted only by 
lanterns, 

We were sole tenants of the luxurious 
little apartment, and, as if by mutual con- 


Chinese 


| sent, we satdown on «a Cosy lounge just 
| opposite to a picturesque little rockery 


with # ceaseless drip of water among some 
ferns. 





hand and tall ber 


| ‘Such &@ioan at you could 


As usual in her society, | had not the 


least idea whal lo Bay. 


cared little that she shouid se@e that 1 took 
no paius to please her. She wiust at least 
perceive that I was not intent on hunting 
down her fortune. 

Sne broke the silence after a while with 
the remark— 

“What do you usually talk about, Mr. 
Den yer ?”’ 

“Talk about? 17 
coherent response, 

* Because, whenever | see you talking to 
what it is 


W ben 7" was wy in- 


any one, I invariably wonder 
909 


about: Fou look SO INTéreslod always. 

‘Real y.”’ | answered hesitatingly—l 
was ake aback by tbhia remark #©O this 
salient « ‘ ré sa! 6 aL peared 

} ta os Stuart, | dor know 
A y “ pat 6A 
pore 

Does ft . Le eal 
r wit 

“On, yes—a great nan y things if you 


I would jeave the | 
| choice of a subject to her, 1] thought. I 


| I felt uyseifta be tne meéanest 
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were any one ise, | should ieli you how 
pleasant I felt it to be sitting here with 
you tn this dreamy half light, with the 
soft music of the distant waltz in our ears; 
but I could not tell you so.” 

“Why not? Because it would not be 
true?” Nhe put the question placidly and 
coolly. 

“No; because you would not believe 
ine."’ 

She raised her eyes to look at me, and 
then sald, pacsing a littie before she 
spoke, which was a habit of hers— 

“IT bavea good deal of faiih—in some 
pecpte.”’ 

“lLenvy you that,”” 1 answered. ‘It is 
certainly the bardest of the three cardinal 
Virtues fora man who has knocked about 
London for the last ten years to retain.” 

“W hat— faith ?"'—“ Yes—faith.”’ 

‘Does the faith which is one of the car- 
dinal virtues mean or rather include faith 
in our fellow-creatures ?”’ 

She asked the question in a slow hesitat- 
ing tone. In any other girl I should have 
called it shyness, but with her I knew it 
could be only lack of interest, 

1 dearly love ciscussion, and with any 
one 6ise should bave been ready at one to 
plunge into the vexed question of faith; 
but I felt no inclination to do so in the 
circumatances, 

Instead, there broke in upon mea wild 
desire to say or do something to startle 
her cut of ber serene calm. I never once 
dreamed that the result of my insane freak 
would be anything bat my own utter rout 
and diseomfiture, but I could not resist 
the impulee which had taken possersion 
of me to find out what iny placid goddess 
looked like when she was angry, insulted, 
as she must be at my insolent and totally 
unexpected presumption. Suddenly | 
tooked up from the carpet at whieh I had 
been gazing and fixed my eyes on her 
face. 

“Mies Siuert,"’ | said, modulating my 
voice toa iow and tender key, ‘Il cannot 
answer v ur question; but I want to ask 
you another, to which you can return a 
straightforward answer, though whether 
it will take the form | wish it to do or not 
fate must decida”’ 

She turned partially towards me, with a 
look of dreamy haif attention. 

*“Yes—your question is——” 

It was too tempting. Her utter indiffer 
ence goaded me on to apring 
under her unsuspecting feet. 

“Will you be my wife?! said calmly 
and incisively, with a complete cause at 
theend to show her that that wasall | 
had to ask. 

She turned her face to me, and 
light-gray eyes were fixed, I think for the 
first time, full upon mine. There was a 
look in them which | could not fathom, 
but which caused a deep red Mush vo man- 
tle my guilty brow in the most idiotic 
fasbion possible. Fiends and furies! It 
was she who shouid biush, notl! 

“Why should you wish to make me 
your wife?" was ner astonishing rej oin- 
der 

“There is only one reason, Miss Stuart, 
which shou'd induce a man to ask a 
woman lo give herself to him.’’ My voice 
faltered, and mny heart throbbed so while 
uttering this implied perjury that my de- 
meanor might weli be construed as evil 
dence of a Warmer emotion. 

There was a moments awtul 
then, very quietiy and 


pause, 
deliberately, she 
removed the giove from her snow-white 
mndin mine, 

may 
In my 


turned bot and 


Heavens, did she mean lo acoe pl 
Such an kies wae never included 
wildest caiculiations 1 
cold; | treaibled 

“| believe te you, she said seltly. 
bave tu. one 
to be hia wile, 


who ever 


motive 10 asking &® Woman 
the omy 

i wili marry you 
I sent up @ frantic mental prayer for the 


You are almost inan 


mace jove lo the 


K.ivery 
Word she uttered stung me to the quick 


arth lo Open and sWailow ime up. 


hound ta 


existences; OUul it Was too jate to retract or 


Bitlet any expoanation of my shameful 


con duet l raised the eool little hand to 


my iips witheul « word. 
Af.er anolber minute § pause she spoke 
“| asked you le bring u-@ in here because 


Colone: Karsiake bad just proposed to ine, 





my mine— 


her two | 


and | bad refused hin li had shaken me 
mw iittie« ] fe thati inmot care lo Jdatce 

And ! x i Wee 11:6 iwel tar in 
the w " \ * 4a $ 
- . 

* 4 
4 m 

© i y 

tf “ 4 rpr ine - ail 
C@niG@d her a _ pent alimirabliy; but 
| feeli if Rincumblent upon me lo aay and | 
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, do something, | took both her handa, and 


said, with as much fervor as I could com- 
mand— 

“Howcanl thank you for the great 
honor you have bestowed upon me?’ 

“By refraining from fine speeches, for 
one thing,” she answered, with a hai!- 
smile, ‘and by taking me to mamma, for 
another, for | am afraid it is very late.”’ 

I hesitated a moment. Should | kiss 
her? I was by no means an adept in the 
art, for 1 was never the kind of fellow who 
takes delight in kissing a pretty girl 
whenever he feels sentimental and she 
will allow it. 

Moreover, | could not believe that so 
queenly a beauty as Mise Stuart would 
permit a kiss in a boudoir at a dance; so I 
bentonone knee, again took the band 
which she had unglovet for my benefit, 
and kissed it reapectfaily,. 

“You have made me very happy, Miss 
Stuart,”’ I said. 

“TL hope I shall be able to do so," she 
answered, rising to her feet. 

Igavehermy arm in silence, and to- 
gother we left the dusky cootnesa and 
came out once more into the blaze of 
light. 

“May Il come and see your mother to- 
morrow, Mises Stuart?’ | asked. 

‘*Yos,"’ she answered quietiy; “1 shail 
tell her all about it to night."’ 

“Have you considered,”’ I asked, mop 
ping saddenly, “‘what a singularly un- 
suitable son-in-law she will consider me? 
I did not mention to you just now, because 
I feit sure that you knew quite well what 
everybody knows, that | bave no fortune” 

“Yeosu—I knew it." 

1 held my tongue in sheer rmazemer:.t, 
and we walked on. Mra. Stuart wae wait. 
ing for her daughter near the entrance. | 
handed the lacdies into the carriage, bade 
them ‘“(iood night,”’ and returned to the 
house half stupefiod,. What had I done? 
I had engaged myself to a girl for whom | 
eared not one jot, and who was evidently 
horseif absolutely without heart. 

Was there over such a wooing? What 
girl with an atom of feeling would have 
accepted such a proposal as | bad made? 
But, since she had accepted it, | muant 
abide by the consequences of my own 
egregious folly. 

What a Nemesis! Ai the beginning of 
the evening | had been a irime low-spirited 
perbaps, but I was free; now I feit fet- 
tered. 1 would have given all the ex- 
pectations | possessed two years ago to 
undo the work of the laat hour, 

oe a e @ oe e 

“Mies Stuart, the much dreaded inter 
view is over,’ | sald, going forward and 
taking her hand as she entered the richiy- 
furnished drawing-room in Abingdon 
Gardens « few minutes after her mother 
had left. “Your mother haa been very 
good to me,”" 

“Why should she be otherwise, Mr. 
Denyor? Is itan injury that you ahould 
seek lo marry her daughter?" 

“| am not sure that it isn'ta fellow so 


utterly unworthy,’ | maid, with perfect 
sincerity. 
She shook her head with a slightly 


deprecating smile. 


“Sit down,” | went on awkwardly; 
“you must be red this morning. Sit on 
this mofa. May I wit by you? And yet 


you do not look fatigued"’—aa 1 glanced 
than usual, and her 


eyes, whici 


al her face, no paler 


large gray 
ever. 


were as clear as 


“i never show fathgue.’ 

‘Then you were fatigued?" 

A pause, 

‘You — I was fatigued.’ 

This was said with an air of shrinking 
reserve which, In the woman I lowed, 
would have been jJast enough to taspire 
me with «a delicious resolve to conquer it; 
butin her, cod as | knew her to be, it 
hiaiply bored me, It waa frightful. | 
took refuge ia common pieces, 

She answered meas quietly as usual 
Lold me that she preferred the country to 
Ured of going 
She like! the theatre when tbe 
play was worth seeing — was fond of music 
and very fond of pictures 


London, and was rather 


abroad 


it wasa reiief 
to find that iny fulure wile had seme de- 
cided lastes; by graulying them 1 might 


manage to atone in sou.e measure tor the 


love | eould not give Atiast | reese t xe. 
‘There t* n reason s there.”’ | ask ed 
her, “why our marriage should be de- 
ferred, Mies Sluart? © I you disiike 
Live bye tit ‘ , rarrie< w her the 

* a a 

we 
“ i aA 

M I> . prefer 
i arried a arlia e y 

house I dislike London weddings.’ 
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“We will be married on the top of the 
greet Pyramid if you like,” | answered 
eageriy. “Your wishes are my law.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply. 

‘Mise Stuart,” I said, lingering, ‘would 
you mind—would it at all inconvenience 
you to call me by my Christian name? 
‘Mr. Denyer’ sounds very formal.” 


“Certainly,” she answered quietly; “bat | 


what is your name?” 

“Lawrence,” I answered, blushing awk 
wardly. 

“Then, Lawrence, 
Will you use it?’ 

“TL will; it suite you.” 

“Do you think >?" 

“You have chosen a very poor Het 
(reese Koight, Una,’ said I, with bitter- 


my pame is Una 


ness “ can only hope your influence 
may meke him worthier to be your 
wervant"" 


Then | stooped and kissed her cool fair 
brow with feverish lips. Sheslipped from 
my arms and moved swiftly away before 
I had time to see if she was displensed, 


and | beat a shame-faced and hasty re 
treat. 
Never in my life before had | been se 


miserable. 
millstone round my neck, 


My engagement was like a 
I was remorse. 


tul whenever | was not with my future 
wife, miserably bored when in her pres 
ence 


I found myself counting the days that 
muet pass before she and Mrs. Stuart went 
down to Hartland to prepare for the wed 
ding, as then I should not be expeced & 
eall every other day. 

Una and | did not in the least progress 
towards a knowledge of each other—in 
fact, after the first day she was perceptibiy 
more distant to me than before. | dimest 
with her, rode with her, drove with her, 
took her to the theatre, was seen with her 
at bails during the short remainder of the 
London season; and all the time we were 
like chance acquaintances rather than be 
trothed lovers, 

I loathed myself for every faise word of 
anything like tenderness; I felt that] was 
a traitor each time my lips touched ber 
cheek —the only woman's cheek, | belewe, 
whieh | could have kissed without emo 
tien. 

1 fancied Mra. Stuart considered me an 
unsativfactory lover; but, as for Una, 
whether she was bappy or unhappy wae 
Impossible to divine, Nhe acquiesced te 
all my suggestions; but ane grew restious, 
and would notsit by me when we were 
alone 

She got upand wandered to the tower 
stand or the plano; and | # rove to render 


my sigh of relief inaudibie. It could not 
eo on, 
1 seemed to be going mad; | grew 


moody and morose, more and more con 
scious of the dastardly part | was playing. 
more and more determined to confess my 
baseness and obtain release, 

Kat for courage to do it-—to stand up 
before that queenly woman and own that 
for the last month | had been making « 
fool of her! The thought appalled me 

It must be done, however, and | de 
termined that it should be done before 
they lefttown. I pleaded the urgent ta 
vitation of an old friend, and rau down to 
Brighton for a coupie of days to think the 
matter over. 

When | appeared at the table d’hots at 
the hotel, who should walk in with 
father but poor little Flossie Duftlas? 
indescribably preity, but 
rather ill 

1 eageriy made my way towards the 
pair, The sudden start, the naive bia=b 
told me the reason of poor Fiossie's pale 
ness. She thought | had treated her 
badiy. So l bad; but 1 was still enough 
ota mannotto Mirt with her while yet 
another woman's property. 

| checked my eager gladness at meeting 


ber 
She 


looked pale— 
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te receive from one’s fiancee! It strength 
eoed my determination. 

The next morning I went to Abingdon 
Gardens, and sent up my card to Una, 
with these words pencilled on the back— 


*an you grant me an audiencs alone now? 
“I. D.” 


Una never kept me waiting. Sbe came 
in almost immediately, looking remark- 
abiy beautiful. I had once ventured to 
say that I thought she dressed in white 


| tae freqeently 


eee 





| est creature in this world of meanness 





eee 


———EE 


her, and conversed on the most ordinary | 


topic. | left the botel that night fully de 
termined on breaking my engagement 
the next day. Not that | 
deepiy in love with Flossie or that 1 saw 
any prospect of ever being able to marry 
her, but somehow the sight of ber hat 
made me feel my baseness more. 


Arrived at my iodgings in London, 1 
foand a note from my flancee awaiting 
m ». 


“My dear Lawrenve,”’ it ran—‘*Mam ma, 


‘ieneral Paillips, and I are gotng to the 
Lyceum tonight to see Tweifth Night 
agein if you have returned from 
Brighton and care to see the play a sec 
md time, will you come tf ne + 

ack @ the fe rti i if Le x? [ . a 
& : piease send word t 

Youre affectionate! y 
l xa S x 
l threw down the letter What a note 


| wetter scoundrel. 


Oa thie day she wore a softly draped 
morning-gown of rose-colored crepe and 
an antique silver belt. She came up to 
me quietly, as usual, and gave me her 


band : 
“How do you do, Lawrence? You don’t 


leek better for your change. Have you 
come to tell me you don’t care to go to- 
night?” 

As #he spoke, ashe sea'ed herself on a 
lew chair, the sunlight falling on her 
golden coronet of hair. Why could 1 not 
lowe her? Pooh! Could a man love the 
Venus de’ Medici? 

“No, Una I have come to make you a 
con feeton.”’ 

She suddenly raised her large eyes to 
me with a look in them ! had never seen 
before—a iook of frightened appeal. 

“Vea?” she said a little hurriedly. 

“I have come to tell you that the man 
you have promised to marry is the mean- 
-lo 
you what will make you shrink trom 
te Wh horror and detestation.” 


te, 














_—_— 





ae 
before me, her clenched hands down at | 
her sides—““did you do it to humiliate | 


me?’’ 

I folded my arms and stood before her, 
my head bent Had my life depended on 
it, l could noi have uttered a word at that 
moment 

“Then it is true?” she asked, with a wail 
in her voice which seemed to enter my 
very soul. ‘You exercised your wonder- 
fal powers of fascination over ms, Jost to 


| see to what point you could lead me, how 


low you ceula lay my pride, how deeply 
you could humbis and degrade me, 7 hen, 
for your complete satisfaction and be- 
cause I care nothing now what! say or 
do, 1 will tell you that you have suc- 


| eseded perfectiy—my degradation is com- 


plete; you have br ken my heart!’’ 
She wandered back to the mante! piece 


' and, leaning against the marbie, buried 
| her feca in her hands. 


“Na, Law ence, no’’—the words seemed | 


to come without her owoa willi—‘nothing 
coald make me detest you.” 

My beart seemed to stand stil! 

“Yeu "" | answered passionateiy, fing- 
ting off the momentary impression, ‘it 
will make you detest me; and, by Heaven, 
I wouid ratber have hate and scorn than 
the ip coldness with whic) you treat 
me!” 

“Lawrence!” 


- ‘ j | 
he pat down her right band, resting it | fellow's bappy wile and have almost for. 


Hrmiy om the seat of the chair beside ber, 
and, rateing ber left, she held it close to 
ber heart. 

“Liaen,”’ | said—‘“and forgive me if a 
moment ago | forgot myself! My proper 
piece is in the dust at your feet. But at 


ieast you cannot estimate me iower than | 


Il estimate myself. 
im the same room with you, much less to 
dare to @ddress you as I did just pow! 
“Hear my confession! 1 do not love 
yea! 


teen acling alle to you;and | have come 
to release you from the promise you gave 
me when you believed me to be an honest 
man ' 


i have never loved you in the least! . 

| “And, as you are strong and nobie, and | 

fearing ail these dreadful weeks | have | A as a 
| weak and erring, be pitiful to me! 


lam not worthy to be | 


i bad always thought her pale, but dur. | 


img wy brutal speech she turned almost 
as white a= alabaster. 
tok of pain on the features of any hu- 
men creature, Nhe fixed her haunting 
eyes om my face, as a victim wight gaze 
wpon his torturer, in the forlorn 


hoding sme mercy lLiere, 


hope of 
“Sy thatis what it meant!’ she said at 
las, 28 One Who has received an suswer 
Heal and crushing toacruel doubt, ‘On, 
Laerence, why could you not have told 
me that before? What wrong have | done 
yeu Ubal you should make ine suffer so?’ 

“I dud not tell you because | dared not,”’ 
i returned, in mullisd tones The situa 

horri>ie, so different from, so 
worse than anything | had 
imagined possibie. I had expected icy 
Ond ness. Staiuesque contempt, 
perhaps a flash of scatbing sarcasm; Dut 
imal see Should break down— 1 turned 
easy and faint 

~ You can never forgive such a wrong as 
i have done you,’ | went on, strugg'ing 
for composure. “You trusted me; I have 
betrayed yourtrust You thought me an 
homoradie man; Il have shown myself an 
Can you wonder that I 


thom Was lin 


imhnuiely 


inaj)esiic 


| sarank from tearing the vell from your 


was really — 


eyes?” 

“It ts 1 who have been blind from the 
Oret,” abe broke in suddenly, rising and 
eressing the room to the mantelpiece. 
“Why could ! never see what is so plain 
now? 1 thought you reserved or dilli ient; 
l thewght that as we came to know each 
other better you might show me more of 
nobie—. Lawrence Denyer, what 
motire, 1° not love, could you have had in 
asking me to be your wife?” 


your 


“it was not a me-cenary one—that is all 

l ask you to belleve,’’ | returned, standing 

before ber lke a criminal under the lash 

Me ne bere cance! (be engage 
en * show }j that. 

what was it?’ she asked, | ling 

eck ber golden hair from her tempies 

wtih ber white feverish hands. ‘Did 


ebe advanced suddenly and paused 


I never saw such a) 


I stood motionie=s, bardly able to credit 
the evidence of my seuses. Una Stuart 
had a heart, and that heart was mine. The 
clock ticked on for some seconds; then she 
turned her head half towards me, and 
said, in ber own clear quiet tones — 

“Will you go away now, piease?"’ 

Il rose and advanced a step nearer. A 
rigid white band was at once beid out to 
keep me back 

“Una,” | said, “let me say this to you. 
I litthe knew with what manner of wo- 
man I had te deal when ! grossly insulted 
you by the offer of my hand. I thought 
you were very proud, very cold, and en- 
tirely heartiess, 

“To day you have shown me for the first 
time what you are; and, for your satisfac- 
tion, I may tell you that my humiliation 
is rendered far more bitter by the know!l- 
eige of what might have been mine. 
Una,” I pleaded, my voice shaken and 
husky, “I have no right to ask it—no right 
to ask anything of the woman I have in- 
jured so deeply—but gives me your hand, 
if but for one moment, in token that one 
day perhaps, when you are some lucky 


gotten the man who so wronged you, you 
may forgive me!’ 

She raised her hand slowly, still keeping 
her face hidden. For an instant the small 
warm fingers trembied in my clasp. How 
blind I had been! | could feel now by the 
touch of that band that she loved me. 
What for? Heaven only knew. Bad as I 
was at my best, | bad certainly shown my 
worst side to this woman who loved me. 

*‘Heaven biess you!’ 1 said h.« pelessly. 


Asshe withdrew her hand from mine, 
she murmured, with her face still hid- 
den— 

* You will leave London at once?”’ 

“LL will, Of course you will let it be un- 
derstood that KH was by you, not mé, that 
the engagement was broken.”’ 





I lingered yst an instant, but she made | 


another more imperative motion with her 
hand. Icould oaly leave her, departing 
from the room where 1 had never spent a 
happy mwomert since first | entered it. 


Comedy and tragedy! My farce had 
ended tragically enough. Weill, I was 
free at last! 

7 * . aa * * 


Why did not my newly found freedom | 


bring me happiness? I asked myself this 
quesion as | leaned by moonlight over 
the bul warks of the Calai+Douvres. From 
the silver waters a pale face looked re- 
proacnfully at me. 

“No, Lawrence—no— nothing would 6ver 
make me detest you.’’ The same face, but 
full of passion, excited, quivering with 
émotion, confronted me as I walked along 
the Boulevards, as 1 watched the sun rise 
over the Rigi, as 1 climbed the glacier at 
/ormatt “You have broken my heart!” 

Tne whole truth burst upon me in the 
Coliseum at Rome 1 was alone 
a cloudless day. 
heart-ache up to one of the highest tiers of 
the grand ruin. 

A pale starry goiden flower was grow- 
ing inaclefiof the stone near me. Some- 
how it reminded me of Una Standing 
upand reaching as faras my arm would 
go, | managed to piuck it; and, when, 
moved by s sudden impulse, | raised it to 


my iips, | imhaied a faint delicate per- 
fume. 1 placed my arms upon the rocky 
siab and dropped my head upon them. 

“Una,” I cried, “you are bitterly 
avenged: now that itis too late, I realize 
the truth. I love you, my own darling— 
I love you! 

Somenow, after that, ia spite of my bit 
ter sadness, the burden on my heart 
seemet ghiened piaced my Koman 
blossom in ny pocket-book and de- 
scended. 

1 lief! Rome that night. I was seized 


—<—_<—<—= 


with a wild desire to know at icast what 
Miss Stuart was doing; and | 
to return to London. 

When I reached the metropolis, | foung 
a letter just arrived from my cousin 
Hardy, saying that they had taken 4 
pretty cottage near the New Forest for the 
autumn, and inviting me to come down 
and stay with them as long as! cared w 
stay. 

What made my heart leap and my 
pulses thrill as I read the invitation? 
Only that I knew that Stillwater Lodge 
was not a mile from Hartland, where it 
was possible a certain goiden haired stately 
maiden might be at that moment. 

The next day I traveled down to Hamp. 
shire 

It was a glorious September evening as 
1 walked up to the house. I was 
along a road close to s high wall which 
evidently concealed the kitchen garden of 
Stillwater Lodge. 

In this wall was a Gothic doorway, and, 
as [| approached, laughing voices were 
audible, and two girls, opening the door, 
stepped into the road immediately in front 
ofme. One was my cousin Giadys, the 
other Una Stuart. 

Shame and gladness struggled together 
in my heart. The first thought was—“) 
see her again, and she is far, far more 
beautiful than | dreamed.”” The second— 
“TI have broken my promise and introded 
upon her prese.ce.” 

She turned pele. I had learned to know 
that she scarcely ever blushed, however 
deeply moved. We took each other's 
hands in formal greeting; and | was giad 
that my cousin’s demonstrative weicome 
covered my intense confusion. 

“Aw—by Jove—that’s never you, Den- 
yer? I thought you were on tbe Conti- 
nent. 

I turned sharply round. Colonel Kars- 
lake had come out of the gate from which 
the ladies had emerged. He carried a 
tennis racket, and appeared much at his 


ease. 
“You have come jast in the nick of 


time,”’ he was kind enough to inform me. 
‘\We have all been down in the meadows 
practising for the tournament to-morrow. 
Miss Stuart does me the honor to be my 
partner. I think, Miss Stuart, you and | 
are bound to win.”’ 

“The mischief you do!” was my inward 
comment. 

I gianced at Una. Her sweet face wore 
a dreamy far-off look. 

“You are sanguine, Colonel Karsiake,”’ 
was ail she said. 

At that moment her pony-carriage came 
up the lane. 

“Are you 80 cruel as to insist upon nol 
staying to dine?” asked the Colonel, in 
low persuasive tones. 

I] cannot stay, thank you.” 

‘‘You will be in good time to-morrow?" 
he continued, as he arranged the carriage- 
rug. ‘At half-past two o’clock sharp the 
players are to assembie I have set my 
heart on your winning that little golden 
racket.’”’ 

“] assure you I have not set my beart 
upon it.” 

“No? To-morrow you will be all en- 
thusiasm.” 

“Shall 1? Good-night, Gladys! Good 
night—Mr. Denyer!” 

1 approached the carriage. The Coionel 
fell back a couple of inches and eyed mé 


| with scarcely-concealed amusement Of 
course every one knew that the beires 


had jilted me. 
1 took ber hand and raised my eye 
her face. She was looking at me, but ber 


| gaze fell before mine 1 was suddenly 


fired with a desperate resolve. 
“Au revoir, Miss Stuart!” I said point 
edly, and the carriage rolled away. 
“Gladys,” said I abruptly, as my cousin 
and I strotied up to the house, leaving be 


| Colonel to return to his tennis, ‘js Mise 


It was 
I bad carried my dreary | 


Stuart engaged to Colonel Karsiake?” 
“No, pot yet, but every one says She 
soon wiil be. What did you and she 


| quarrel about, Lawrence?” 





“Little girls shouldn't ask qaesucn® 
said I, with becoming severity. 

Stillwater Lodge was full of visitors 
and dinner was to mé a long dreary meal. 
Every one was in wiid spirits; the guests 
bad # thousand and one little jokes which 
I could not understand. 

It was past nine o’clock when at length 
they adjourned en masse to the drawing: 
room to dance; and I, without sey'™s a 
word to any one, stepped oat inte the 
night. I forgoteven to put my bat 02 

I waiked straight down across the ws'e™ 
meadows, the dew wetting my lighUy 
sod feet and making my hair fee| dsm} 
and heavy Did I not know the wy 
Hartiand Park? It seemed s* though 
pale face framed in goiden hair ~™* beck’ 
oiling me ov. 


: 
et 





where it 
1 stately 


) Hamp- 
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I jumped the fence which diviled the 
park from the garden and advanced across 
the lawn. There wasan oak-panelied sit- 
ting-room at one end of the house in 
wiica Uas loved to sit when alone. Had | 
tne gods been propitious and sent her 
there to-night? Yes! 

As I approached, there reached my ear a 
plaintive strain of Schubert, and a flood 
ot lamplight fell from the open window 
upon the velvety turf. 1 advanced as 
xuiltily as @ thief, and stood in the shadow 
just outside the cesement. 

She was quite alone. She sat at the 
grand piano, ber bands straying over the 
keys, her profile raised, her sweet 
thoughts faraway. Ina minute her piay- 
ing ceased, and, like one lost in dreaming, 
she dropped her bead upon her hand. In 
a voice which the excited beating of my 
heart rendered unnaturai | esxid soft! y— 

*“Uoal”’ 

With a vioient start, she reese and looked 
round; but 1 was invisible where | stood. 

“No,”’ sbe said, in a low tone—‘it is 
nothing. How otten before | have thought 
| heard him call me!” 

‘It is not a delusion this time, Una.”’ 

Stepping into the room, | stood before 
her in my évening-dreas, bare-headed and 
pale, 

in one moment she had collected her- 
self with the marvellous power of self- 
control which 8 @ possessed, and stood 
before me once the statce in my folly and 
blind dumb ignorance I had thought was 
marble, 

My Calatea had come to life now. Once 
for 8 moment she bad shown me ber 
warm quivering beart. Didsne now im- 
agine she could delade me again into the 
belief that she was passion less ? 

“Mr. Denyer, may I ask the reason of 
this intrusion 7?’ 

“I cameé,”’ I began, and paused. 

She stood as still and silent as in the 
days of our betrothal; but now | knew 
thata storm of ontraged love and pride 
razed beneath the fair calm exterior. Ai 
last | possessed the key of - er strange na- 
ture. Could I surrender my power over 
her? 

My woras were almost a cry. 

“Don’t send me away!’ I said. “1 
came because l couldn't help mysell, be- 
eause | cannot rest, because! have some- 
thing to tell you which you must bear!’ 

“You bave taken a strange !:berty,’’ she 
said icily. Her voice was perfec:ly con- 
trolled, “Is it the action of a gentieman 
to intrude on a lady’s privacy like this? 1 
must ask you to leave the room at once!’ 

“Jt was the action ofa man driven des 
perate!’ I replied. “Let me stay one 





minute; it will searcely take one minute 
to teli you what 1 have come to say. It 


was wrong, UnWwarrantable, disgraceful to | 
present myself here after the terrible | 


wrong done, the insult 1 offered you-——”’ 
‘-Yes—the insult,”” she broke in, with 
the same deadly quiet. ‘You promised 


me to keep away; but the breaking of a | 


prouiise weighs lightly with you. | might 
have expected it.’’ 

‘Say what you please; you havea right 
to punish me,”’ isaid. “Il went away—! 
tried to keep away—I vow to you that | 
tried to obey you—bu:i ! was driven back 
to the places where I had lefi my beart—to 
you,”’ 

She iaughed ashortcoid laugh. I went 
on recklessi y. 

‘Revenge is dear to all women. I came 
hee to-nigiit to give you yours —to teli 
yOu that from the moment I knew I[ had 
lost you I knew also that lloved you. | 
love you, Una—I love you as I never 
thought men could love nowadays! Now 
pat your foot on uy beart end stamp the 
iife out of it!’ 

| was excited, vehement As | ended, 
sne drew back witb a little ery; but in 6 
moment she had recovered herself and 
raise t her white face to mine. There was 
evidently a scornful word on ner lips, but, 
a3 our eyes met, it died away. Sone tiiod 
lor speech, faltered, failed, turned sway. 
Taere wee a moment's stillness; then | 
heard her voice. 

“It is too late now.” 

“Too late!’ 1 echoed drearily. ‘ Yes— 
thats my sentence! I killei your love 
for me—it is dead; mine for you cannct 
die—it will be lifelong, like my repent- 
ance. lam going now. I have given you 
your revenge; you wii e able one day to 
tell Karsiake al: about it.” 

She turved at that. 


“Colonel K arsiake ? 


a [ was told, A wit a Blight 
{3 ig 
ame a SLel are ’ ~ - 
' . 7 . | | 
paried, 16r bands out«trei eG Maauiy 
A took her hands and held them against 


my heart. 1 remembered with wonder 
how unmoved ! used to be at her touch; 


uow the ecstasy of it alo: st unmanned 
me. Caution, pradence, past, pre-ent 
were forgotten. 

“Una,” 1 said breathlessly, “my love, 
speak. Look me in the face and say, 
‘Lawrence, | love you no longer.’ Say it 
say itifyoucan. I dare you to say it!" 

She was absolutely white now; but the 
fiame of woman’s pride was in ber glori- 
ous eyes. 

I saw thatshe would have said it, but 
she could not while | heid these captive 
hands. 

Sne made two unavailing efforts to 
wreuch them away. Twice she strove fora 
com posed voice; it came noi at ter cail. 
At last she trew bled. 

We were near the open winuow. In ine 
bus I eould hear every rustie of the trees 
as the night breeg+ sighed among then. 
The silence was intense; the sirain on uy 
nerves was intensé too. 

The veins stood out on ny ‘orshead as if 
I were wresiling for physical mestery; it 
Was as though she could not take her eyes 
from mine. 

Siowly | released the little hands, and 
they fell at her sides; in the breathless 
pause | pronounced her nanie, 

It seemed as though, witvout touch or 
movement, | was exercising some subtie 
influence over her. 

(jradually, very graduaily, the slender 
forin leaned towards me, ber head drooped 
nearer, nearer, till, with a whispered 
‘Lawrence!’ she lay close to my heart 
and my arms round her. 

‘Do you believeit now?’ | wh “pered 
“Do you know that I love you?’ 

For answer she rsised her lips to 
mine; and in that Sweetest of <ummer 
nights we two re plighted our broken 
troth. 

_— oo Oo —- - 
A SPANISH CAPE-CHANTANT, 

YWHERE are few Cafes Cnantants in 
| Madrid, Say8 a writer, and they are 

ail bad. Yet they are true Cafes 
Chantants, and not gorgeous and oppres- 
sive music baila. The Cafe de! Pez is in 
the workmen’s quarter. 

At the square tabies arranged on Ue 
dingy floor, the workmen, and occasion- 
aliy workwomen, are sitting smoking 
cigarettes, bobibing Very crude wines or 
coties, and gossiping gravely 

Oa the slage—s narrow affair, raises! just 
above the floor—a company of dancers 
appear, one man pleylog 4 viel, another a 
guitar, three young women, one of extra 
ordinary beauty, 4180 «4 couple of very 
small yiris (sisters) and acouple of boys, 
All are in thé costume appropriate to the 
dance, the young Women Wearing man- 
tillas and a sort of polenmaise, and the [it- 
tie giris the gay Seviilian attire. 

Oae of the little giris Ganess firs’, with 
one of the litlie boys, a cachuca W hat 
lively flings, What dramatic gestures, 
what fire in the nevements, while the au- 
dience remained aimost luspassalie, smil 
ing gravely! 
dance by Instinct 

Applause!—during Which the uncon- 
cerned and innocent Iitthe Sevililienne 
pulled up her stockiog and readjusted ber 
garter. Then the young women danced 
in suc :’ession. 

Tbe tirst of them was dark asa Moor; 
aud looking at the dance, listening to the 


Tne youugs'ers seemed to 


sharp pitched din of the music, and the 
tou-tom | ke beating of the litthe drum, 
and gazing round at the types siiting at 
the tabies, I couid realize the force cf the 
proverb, “Atrica begins st tne lyre 
nees,”’ 

Toe Moors have left their traces in the 
awarthby complexions, thé grita mouth, the 
suggestion of sauvageric that seems io 
lower beneath the Spaniard’s grave vis- 
age. 

Ais. inthe dramatic Gancea, with their 
pantomime of coq etry, aud in the slow, 
voiuptuous, Sweeping us Vernents, who« 
only burden Once egaln is love, and In the 
sharp pitch of the songa, and in the tom 
tom beating, and lu thé castanst-crack 
Ling. 

Only the Turks and the Moors possees i 
common with the Spaniards tue rol 
= pple motions of the bods, as we.i as the 


fire and energy of tha agumad &OGoyuence 


A Spanish dance a drama, « poser 
The Mooris' blood has improved the 
stock, and in Cordova ‘(anala « 
pecialiy the finest » en in Spe 
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movements enveloped her whole form, 
acquired more force and power. 

Her dance was received witha silence 
which was more expressive than the ap | 
plause that had greeted the lively and 
Cashing steps of the others, 

Carmen's costume consisted of a man | 
tila on the shoulders, a robe covered with | 
akind of open worked polonaise dotted | 
with black balls, which beat lightly as she | 
danced, and white satin shoes. 

Her hair was done in an elaborate coif- 
fure—dark brown, rich thick hair, roiled 
and coiled, and drawn up high behind. 

Her features were regular, all good; the 
eyes deep and biaek and lustrous; and the 
whole countenance at once restful, calm, 
and full of the possibilities of fire, anima 
tion, and passion, 

One had timeto observe all these mat- 
ters as Carmen danced; but now the dance 
increased In vigor—or, perhaps one should 
say, in intensity—the movements became | 
a little more complicated, the swaying and 
bending of the body lesa reserved, the feet 
moved more treely, and finally, with a 
bold and dramatic finish, the dance came 
to a sudden enc, 

Afterward I invited Carmen and her 
two young friends to have a cup of coffee 
atmy table. They did so. Also several 
copitas of crude wines and many cig- 
arettes, 

Carmen smoked and drank, and spat on 
the floor in the calmert manner in the 
world, reposeful and content, yet givirg 
intimations of fire, of animation, and of 
pasion. 

She was from Seville, she told me, 
where it was a sort of natural right of the 
ladies to be very good-looking. She was 
content, but not unduly proud. And she 
asked for another copita, and spat calin'y 
on the floor. 

ee 

HER ConQurs#sTs,—She was a young wo- 
manin London for the season, and waa 
very fond of narrating her conquests and 
speaking of her powers over men. He 
was a bachelor with a heart of stone and a 
cheek of cast-iron. They were taiking of 
love and matrimony and cognate sub- 
jecta, 

“I’ve been engaged six weeks, Mr. X.,"" 
with refreshing candor, in view of tre 
fact that the announcement had appeared 
in the society news the next day after the | 
proposal. 

“Ab! he said, with a rosebod amile | 
wreatbed around an interrogation point; | 
“how charming.” 

“Delightful, Mr. X.," she continued, 
radiantly; “he was an old friend of our 
family, and he was #0 persistent. How 
lonzdo youthink | kept the poor, cear 
fellow waiting for bis answer?” and «he 
xigzied a real swell giggle 

“l' m—um,”’ he cogitated, as if catculat 
ing an equation of time, “um—weil, I 
should say about a minute and a hall, 
possibly two minutes,’ 

There was an abrupt termination to the 
conversation, and the brute was left sione 
in the alcove where they bad been talk- 
ing. 


a — ee - 
Was MAN AN AMPHIKIAN 7—Man was 


| said to have descended from a good many 


types, by different Inquiries into ancient 
history, some going for monkeys or apes 
and others for various species of animal 
life; but Some curious cases of hereditary 
webbed hands and feet in human beings 
ean; oO Show that our aicss'ors may nave 
heen avo pbiblan 

Aninstance of this kind of hereditary, 
peculiarity has been reported by Doetors 
W. HK Simnith and J. S. Norwei , in the came 
ofafamily, nearly all the members «1 
whieh were affected by a malformation of 
hands and feet. 

In the subj seta exaurined by those yen 
tiemen, the second and third fingers were 
weboe i tothe Up, and the tones were 
dis oted in an 6xlraordinary tanner 

Fach foot bad six toes, all mcrecr ‘ene 
webomi, eacept the fourth, whiet war 


comparatively free. 


These pecullarities Lave persisted 
throvg aeVera yineration anc it war 
f nad thet twenty on: rerkons ont of 
twenty eight had been toalformimd is his 
~4y¥Y, 47 10 @li Canes In Peoth handea 
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At Home and Abroad. 





Paria proposes to put an end to the com 
plaint that a policeman can never be found 
by establishing seventy police kiosks in 
different parts of the city. A policeman 
will be always on duty there, who will 
communicate with the nearest station by 
telephone, and at night will have another 
policeman with bliin to send ont at once in 
ce of need. 


There isa very old herbarium at Padua, 
whieh city boasts of possessing the oldeat 
botanical garden in Kurope, but the oldest 
and most curious herbarium in the world 
is in Cairo. Itisin the Egyptian museum 
and contains crowns, wreaths, as well as 
bonquete and garlands of flowers taken 
from the tombs of the Pyramids and other 
piaces All the flowers arein exe silent 
preservation and have been identifi « ty 
botani-t« in «pite of the fact that they are 
about 3.000 years old, 

The village of Naseo in Sweden has a 
contingent of one handred and ftty 
women in its fire brigade. The water 
works of the village are primitive, con- 
sisting of four huge tubs, which it i« the 
duty of these “frewomen” to keep fail 
during the progress of a fire Whilst 
teeir men colleague. are pouring water 
upon the flames, they stand in two long 
lines between the tuba and an adjacent 
lake, one line passing up backets fall of 
water and the other passing them beck. 


Ai Blecheim, the bomeof the Duchess 
of Mariborough—where there are twenty 
siaircases leating fromthe main floor to 
ibe second—the arrangement of the roome 
ie eo Compiicated (hat people can visit for 
weeks without ever meeting each other ex- 
eopt atdioner. It is said thata former 
duke, tamed for hbospitalily, was some 
times impored upon by sceapegraces of 
good family, who would put up at Bien- 
helin for weeksat # time, dining, using 
the horses in the stable, and occupying 
with their valels good sulle of roomea, and 
all without (he master’s knowledge, 


The Saturday Kiview gives a “tip con- 
corping the titles of the Viceroy. it re 
marke: “Am RONG Confusion Occasionally 
Delrays iasifon the subject of Li Hung 
Chang's style and titles, it may be worth 
noting thal he has the rank of Ambassador, 
but beara letters of totroduction only to 


| the sovereigns of the several courts he ins 


visiting, without any special mission. The 
(ninese, rever-ing our custom In this an 
in eo many olber respects, pul the aur 
name tirat. Li Hung Chang, there’ore, ia 
ejuivalent to Smith Henry Jame. Li 
Coung Tang, as he is offen called, ueana 
tirand Socretary Li. In the days of the 
Tasping rebellion he was known famii- 
Futeal moans “iov 
erner’ of the provinces of Kiangsu, which 
was then his rank. 


jiarly a# Li Fotal 


Sometimes he ia 
spoken of as Li Han-lin, in retere: es to 
hiv men bership of the Han-lin Co lee, 
whic) comprises the cream of literary 
talent and rank.”’ 





Only sixty years have passed since the 
boys of Eton ventured to beg that pipes 
might be laid in some of the school build 
nys so that they need not tetch water 
from the pumpain the freezing winter 
weather and the petition waa prow pily re 
Jacted witt he seornful comment that 

they would be wanting gas and Turkey 
carpets next te At Wine hester, another 
tig Feogiish sehool, ail the lads had to 
washin an open yard called ‘Moab,’ 
where half adezon tubs were ranged 
around the wall, and it was the duty of 
ne of tue Juniors to go from tub to tubon 
froay morpings and thaw theice with a 
esandie. Coufort was deemed a tad thing 
for boys lest they should grow up dainty 
andunmanly. ‘Cold! said br. Keat , a 
famous bead master of Eton loapoor little 
tntof humanity whom he met shivering 
and siaking in the hail. “Don't talk to 
mé of teing cold! You must learn to 
bear it, «ir! You are not at «# girls 
echool!’ 

Oe Oo :-—*:*=—“‘“C 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
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Into the pecking room before tee time, and | 
I'm going to lay it all slong the top atep, | 
and prop up 8 match bebied « tin can. 
It’s to go off Jast as be goes down with the 
| biggest basket, and—weil, | wouldn't give | 
‘much for the clean collars after they've 
been fished out of the puddles at the | 
| bottom.”’ | 
The afternoon wore on siowly—very | 
slowly; Tom's band strayed into thet | 
jacket pocket many times He heds box 
of matches ready, and now and then, 
when he was out of sight and sound, be 
could not resiat the temptation to fre up a — 
fow grainstor his own amusement—not 
too many, for there was little hope of any 
second message to the store shed —tnat 
was a brigiit episode, scarcely likely tooc- 
cur again for a season. 

Tea-time came at last 

“Jack, Jack! Come up for the basket«!"’ 
called one of the ironers, opening the door 
atthe topof the stepa ‘They will be 
ready in one minute!’ And up went Jack, 
three steps at a time, and vanished inside 

Now was the hou:. Tom whieked op . 
after him, four steps at a time, aod began | 
to spread out the precious grains on the 
top step but one. 

At that same inoment, jast as fate world | 
have it, out of the machine room came Mr. | 
Watson, and gianced up at Ton:'s startied 
face. 

“Whatare you doing? Have you iost 
anything 7?” he called up. 

“No, sir,’ anewered Tom, in s curiousiy 
subdued voice. He wassecraping up the 
powder into his pocket agsin with ell jrm- 
sible speed, and, of course, the matches got 
inthe way, and—and he waa never very 
clear how it came athout—there was a 
| sudden flash, a report, and a pull of 
| white sinoke, and then Tom was lying 

down among the puddles at ihe totum, 
not quite sure whether he was dead or 
| alive. 
| ‘it's that gunpowder keg, I'm think- 
ing,” said one of the workmen. ‘‘Trusta 
laddie for finding it, If there's an ounce 
about the place.”’ 

Light broke in upon the manager. 

“1 nee nOW; #0 that was «hat kept him 
in the store-shed this morning Well, the 
| lad has pupished himeelf thie time-—and 


pretty severely, teo.’’ 
——e—- 6 ae 


A BRAVE LITILE GOOSE-GIRL. 
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CAUGHT LN HIS OWN TRAP. 
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jacket and waistcoat. Of couse, he 

had worn jeckets before, but they 
had always been somebody eine’s cast-offa, 
and either s great deal too big or « great 
deal too amall for bim; besides, not one of 
them bed ever included » waistcoat; and 
everybody knows what a difierence that 
makes in one’s appearance. 

Little wonder that Tom took the longest 
way round to business thet morning; he— 
pulled down the caffs, and settied the 
eller, and admired bimeelf in every shop | 
window. Altogether, Tom would have 
been a proud and happy boy that day but 
for Jack Hollows 

Jack was the other message boy at the 
big public laundry. The pair had wearry 
water, coals, or baskets of linen, to turn 
the mangiea, or anything eles that might 
be required; and somehow, Tom's mes- 
sages had a trick of getting wized up and 
delivered to the wrong people, bis water- | 
pails tipped over, bis fires broke down and 
went out twice as often as Jack's, and then 
Mr. Watson, the manager, made very un 
pleasant oom parisons. 

“He never thinks Jack can do anything 
wrong; but I don’t care about fellows who 
are always setting good examples,” grum- 
bled Tom tos couple of acquaintances at 
the eide gate, where he was suppromed to te 
hweeping up the gravel, “Jack ought to 
be taken downs peg; and I’m going to 
do it.’”’ 

“How?” said his friends. 

“Weil, | don’t exactly know," owned 
Tom reluctantly, “but I'll find out some 
way. There's twice this very morning I've 
been scolded for next to nothing, and I’m 
tired of hearing ‘Why don't you copy Jack | 
Hollowa?’ continually. Something's got | 
to be done!" 

“Give him a good fright,’’ suggested a 
big dark iad—Will Hopkins by name. 
“He used to be a reguiar little coward at 
sohool: why, he wouldn't even setotl a 
jumping cracker, for fearof burning his | 
tingers.’’ 

“All right,” oried Tom. “I'll find some 
thing to make him jump before he's a 
week older, eee if I don’t.”’ 

Tom shouldered bis broom and marched 
back to the machine room, where he stood 
staring thoughtfully at the fying wheels 
till Mr. Watson chanced to come by and 
caught bim. 

“Now, Tom, can you find nothing to do 
butalr your new jecket in here? Take 
those parcels down to the van; or, stay 


|" SPENCE bad got bis first new 
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claimed little Marie ‘There was 

never anything so stily and #» tire- 
some in all the world! Shoo! shoo! Willi 
you go the right wey now?’ 

And Marié, picking ap ber skirte, made 
herself as alarining a jeeibie, and drove 
| the unwilling geese on in front of her, to 
look in the shed fret I left my knife | wards the marshy meadow by the brook. 
there; it willbe on the window ledgel| Now the geese would moch rather have 
fancy.”’ halted by the way,and stayed to feed in 

The shed wasea low bullding across the | Farmer Schmidt's inviting looking crops 
yard, where scep, and soda, and otherin | But that, of course, wae strictly forbidden, 
teresting items were storec away. and Farmer Schmidt was « stern, bard 

Tom gave a dissatisfied sniff at the var | man who had threatened al! sorts of things 
ious odors, as be picked bis way between | to Marie’s mother, s poor widow, if 
the boxes to the window. The knife was | found her geese trespassing. 
there; as he picked it up, his eye fellon a So Marie was terribly afraid 
small keg in the far corner. farmer, and most anxious also 

“1 do believe that’s gundowder,” he worry for her poor mother. For was not 
sait, baif aloud. “i'll take a look at it, | mother very sad, and crying most days, 
while I've got the chance. What aspien-| with her only son—her stay, ber heip, 
ded fizz tcould make with allthat! It | taken forasoldier and now «bat up in | 
would frighten the whole place into fits! | Metz, besieged by the cruel Prussians, and 
Hurrah! | koow whet I'll do. What a! perhaps starved to death, if not killed. 
good thing old Wateon lost his knile."’ But the geese, siily things! knew none 

Without an instent’s besitation Tom | of these things They had no fear of 
ladied outa couple of bandfuls into his| Farmer Schmidt before their eyes, and 
jacket pocket, pul down the lid, and raced poor Marie had much sad0 W drive 
back across the yard with the knife. Mr. | them to the meadow every morning, and 
Watson took it trom him impatiently. keep them there all day. 

“What kept you all this time? Jack It was dall, hot work, and the wood 
Hollows would bave found it long sioce.”’ | above the meadow was cool and inviting- 

Tom perched b.meeif on the water-tank | looking, and Marie used to take ber din- 
by the window, and ate bie dinner quite | ner in there and eat it onder » tree 
cheerfully whlle he concocted bis plan. It One day, baving seen that old (irey- 
wasto be no common every day piece of | beard, the gander, who was the ring- 
michief this time, but sowething really | leader in all the mischief of the whole 
wortb doing. flock, was safely engaged eating ty the 

“Will—Will Hopkins!’ he cried, sud-| brook, Marie ventured to @zplore the 
denly catebing a glimpse of afriend in the | wood a little further. Perbape she might 
barrow street, and throwing up the win | come upon a deer—there were some in the 
dow to signal to him—*“‘ome here a win- | forest. 
ute. I want to speak to you!’ The wood was silent and lonely enough, 

‘Well, what's the matter now ?"’ hardly a bird moving, when suddenly, 

“I’ve found out s splendid way of equar- | turning into a little bol.ow, Marie came 
ing up Jack Hollows; I’ve got a nice littie | with a start upon s dreadio 
trap all ready for him.” one of the biue coated, dreaded Prussian 

“What ie it?’ soldiers asleep under a tree 


| a 2 EK Y’'RE rightly named geese!’ ex- 
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‘**‘Look here Tow 


caullousiy lifted the The scream she geve woke bim 
fap of his jacket pocket, and exhitited equaily startied. He sprang st her and 
the contenia “That's gunpowder, ny boy | seized her Marie saw the gleam of «a 
—real gunpowder !’’ knife, and thoug he wee going ki 
Poob ! that's not a great deal ber. 
“Plenty to make Jack jump higher Keseechingly, she looked up into his 
than any cracker he ever saw. He's got | face The soidier dropped bis band, and 


to carry down the baskets of clean things | gazed at her, not unkindly. 
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| collected ber flock. 


| the widow's home. 


' Only in language not worth bearing. 











HE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


“Just iny little sister Jobanna! Ne, ' 

can’t bart you ! But swear, child, you will | 
ot tella soul you have seen me here, or | 

one will kill wet? | One of the most valuable disinfectants 
Marie promised. Sbe was so frightened | '* pure water, fresh and cold. 

she would bave promised anything. | The water melon grows wild all over 
“And you have something to eat?” be Africa. Grown in Egypt B.C. 2500, 

asked, eyeing her wallet bungrily. A heated diamond thrown into liquid 
“Not much,” she replied; ‘we Con’t get | oxygen will burn with a steady flame. 

mach now Jean has been taken away. Bat In small hotels in Russia , 

take what you like,” she added. is expected to bring his own bed-clothing. 
“lam starving,” replied the Prussian; | Carpets were S fe Minesch end 

a= Rawe ¢ % mere vo ss but pee Babylon, as shown tn paintings, BC. 1700, 
eace camp two ds 

. acedenye dh gehtinenge P 7 In New South Wales one-third, and 


ago. But we wil! share, little one.” 
in Queensland one-fourth of the population, 
The two sat down under a tree and dis aon tele. 


cossed their modest meal, and before it a ewe . 
was finished Marie bad quite got over her Daring the last five years 175,000 
fright, and the two were friends. The | ™0"™*y skins have been annually exported 
¢ Gold Coast. 
Prussian told her of his little simer | 7 She Gold Cons 
Jobanna, far away over the Khine,and she Ro pee awe mers 9 gy glad more 
than ”, a day pay for cotton 
told him of poor brother Jean, « prisoner neues tubes Aaaane, 


still. 
Time flew There are about two hundred wealthy 
geutiemen and ladies in England who keeps 
wild animals like lions and panthers as pets. 


The police quarters on Mulberry 
street, New York, are overrun with white rats 
The albino rodents are also numerous in the 
neighborhood. 


There are at least 200 horse-butcher 
shops in Paris. The first one dates from July 
1, is, since when the consumption has grown 
continuously. 


Hot shot as well as chain and grape 
shot, when first employed, were declared to 
be Inventions of Satan, and notto be sane 
toned among civilized nations. 

Greece has only twelve miles of terri- 
tory for each mile of sea coast, while England, 
which ranks next, has eighty-four and one 
half miles to each mile of shore. 


Fruit dealers are now offering for sale 
antiappendicitis grapes. Those who stop tu 
inquire the cause of such « singular name for 
the grapes find thit they are seedless, 

Souff taking, which was once a favo- 
rite form of using tobacco, isapparenty dying 





tli Marie suddeniy re- 
Promising 's come 
again on the morrow, and bring the poor 
Prussian some more tood, she burried 
away down to the meadow, 

But—horror! there was not the tail- 
feather of a goose to bexseen. Taking s 
mean advantage of her absence, Grey beard 
led bis wives off toa pleasant feast in 
Farmer Schmidt’s crops! 

Frightened and foreboding, she drove 
them bome again asthe evening shadows 
fell. Nota word could she breathe to ber 
mother of the disaster for fearof mention- 
ing the Prussian, and after eating adouble 
share of supper, went off to bed to dream 
dreadful dreams of the angry farmer. 

Next morning off she went again. At 
noon she found the Prussian in the piace, 
as on the two preceding days. 

“Your the best little girl in the world ” 
he exclaimed joyfully, as she held out her 
basket of provisions. “If I can get back 
tomy regiment alive, it will be thanks to 
you!” 


by, 


out. Atany rate, its use is confined toa smal! 
“Ab! if only someone should do thé | raction of the population. Few Americans 
same for my brother, and send him back | use «nuff, 


to us!" sighed poor Marie. 

As they sat over their dinner, she un- 
burdened ber mind to him about the terri- 
bie Farmer Schmidt, and said she must 
not stay long. 

“On! you mustn’t suffer on my ac- 
eount,” remarked the P:uesian; “and I'll 
come with you into the meadow, if no one 
is about, and help you keep the geese in 
order.”’ 

Next day she ventured tosteal « mo 
ment from ber flock to run to the Pros 
sian’s hiding placs. But he was gone! 


Whether he was captured or had es 
eaped, Marie could not teil. he never 
saw bim again in the wocd. 

A few weeks after she lay ill in bed with 
atever. The kind old priest had sent her 
a fowl, and motber was making a delicious 
soup for her which smelt so good. 

Suddenly the whole village was ins 
turmoi:. A Prussian regiment came maren- 
ing through, and halted for dinner, en 
tered all the houses and requisitioned 
food. A corporal and three men entered 


Accidents are far more liable to occur 
to the right arm or right leg than to the left. 
Makers of artificial limbs supply many more 
appendages for the right side of the body 
than the left. 


An astronomer calculates that if the 
diameter of the sun were dally diminished by 
two feet, more than 3,000 years must elapse be- 
fore the instruments now in use could detect 
the dimination. 


In Tartary, onions, leeks, and garlic 
are revarded as perfume. A Tartar lady will 
make Lerse!f{ agreeable by rubbing pieces of 
freshly cut onion op her hands and over her 
countenance, 


At Ambaston, in Derbyshire, there is 
a loaf of bread G0 years old. It was included 
in « grant of land from the Crown tn the reign 
of King John, and has remained in the Soar 
family ever since. 


There is no public school in Iceland, 
except a college in the capital. The laws of 
the country merely require that the parents 
or guardians shall teach the children reading, 
writing aud arithmetic. 


Size for size, a thread of spider silk is 
decidedly tougher tian «a bar of steel. An 
ordinary thread will bear a weight of three 
grains, which proves itto be about fifty per 
cent. stronger than a steel thread of the same 
thickness. 


Burmese humanity to animals goes #0 
far as to provide buffaloes kept in stables with 
mimgaito netting. The mosquitoes are as «n- 
ney ing to cattle as to human beings; but when 
jeft out of doors the buffalo can protect him 
eeif by rolling in the mud and letting it cake 
apom bism. 


Confectioners use a great number of 
outs, but it is surprising to learn that tn 
trance these are generally purchased already 
cracked, the peasants in a village in the 
southwestern Department of the Lot making 
it au actual business to shell nute with mar 
veious rapidly for the market, 


According to report, a curious sight 
isto be met with in fashionable West End 
London squares, where # green cart, wel! 
horsed and in charge of a servant, perambu- 
jates with a plano and two vocalists and ap 
accompanist, all weartng masks. It ts waid 
that they are hard-up titled people. 


Crocodiles swarm is every river and 
lake Of Madagascar. They are man-eater=, 
and the natives have a superstitious dread of 
them. Their eggs, about as large as turkey'*, 
are used for food to some extent. The giant 
tortoises, formerly numerous on the island, 
have been rendered nearly extinct, and are 
now found only on the small and uninhabited 
| Aldabra Isles to the north. 


‘anguage ie theexpression of thought,| 4, apiculturist of Westphalia made ® 


“Hol hot’ said the corporal, advane 
ing, #nilling, towards the pot on the fire. 
“Here's something good !” 

A cry from the bed made him look that 
way. 

“Marie!” he exciaimed, “and lil? No, 
my men, we mustn’t touch thissoup! To 
the little girl yonder lowe my salety, if 
not my life.” And turning to Marie’s ss 
tonished mother, he sat down and toid her 
ail the story. 

“i did it for Jean’s sake!"’ eried Marie, 
not knowing whether to laugh or ery. 

“And you have been rewarded, lit je 
one. Metz has fallen, itis true, but there 
into be aa exchange of prisoners, and 
your Jean will be free op condition be 
does not bear arms again during toe war, 
for which I don’t suppose you will be 
sorry!’ 

Al this good news the widow in her joy 
eet before the Prussians the best she could 
give, and they paid for every crumb and 
drop, full value, you may be sure: and 
Marie was quite sorry when the bugie 
sounded, and they had to say good-bye. 

“i bope you'll get safe back to your lit- 
tle Johanna,’ she said. 

The corporal shook his head. ‘There’« 
noch to be done before that,” said he. 


-_— 











res nal 
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then the speaker must see to it that he bas | bet thas teehee heen. seleneed us & Gistane 
ught to ¢x press rhe vacant mint sod ae en Green che hives at the same ¢ 
6 frivolous character may indulge in twelve pigeons, would travel ove! 
baby words and cont ie talk, bat can < * quickly asthe birds. The first 
never originate fine ianguage, for the very | entered the hive one quarter of a minute 
Oret elements aré iacking. What is not | fore the frat pigeon reached ite columbery 


Three other bees arrived before the sec 
pigeon, and the remainder of the competi’ 


reached home simultaneously. 


worth thinking or feeiing can clothe iteeif | 
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HESITATION. 


BY TENNYSON. 








ut when at last I dared to speak, 
The lanes, you know, were white with May, 
Your ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 
Flushed like the coming of the day; 
And so it was, balf shy, half siy, 
You would, and would not, little one! 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 
And you and I were all alone! 


eo 


IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


So large a share of Cbristian sym- 
bolism was borrowed directly from the 
Komans that the pagan practices and 
superstitions of this people call for ex- 
amination as constituting, in a sense, 
the foundation course upon which the 
rest of the fabric will be found to be 
reared. 

The brutalizing relation of the Ro- 
mans to the animal world diverted them 
from making any scientific acquaintance 
whatever with its creatures. A hare 
crossing the line of march of an army 
has sufficed to fill the troops with terror 
and cause them to flee in « panic. 
Among the reliefs in the south porch of 
the cathedral of Chartres is a warrior 
dropping his sword and running sway 
from this timid quadruped. 

The belief that the lion never closes 
ils eyes in sleep caused this animal to 
be placed at the doors of churches as a 
guardian of the sanctuary. The cus- 
tom was observed for the same reason 
by the ancient Egyptians. 

The idea of triumph over the powers 
of hell was intended to be expressed by 
sculpturing figures of deceased persons 
reclining on tombs with their feet rest- 
ing On a dragon or a dog, regarded as 
ao incarnation of the evil principle, in 
conformity with the apostie’s assertion, 
‘For without are the dogs.’”’ The 
diabolification of the dog was due to 
the Hebrew misconception of its char- 
acter, the origin of which is perhaps 
now irrecoverable. 

Dogs may have been used to persecute 
them in Egypt; they may have chosen 
w attribute to the creature the diabuli- 
cal nature they would assign to a dog- 
headed Egyptian god. 

be this as it may, the Jews who en- 
dowed so offensive a creature as the 
vulture with fictitious virtues, perhaps 
in recognition of its invaluable services 
as a scavenger, had no proper apprecia- 
tiov of the dog, perhaps the noblest and 
most useful of their domestic animals. 
This prejudice prevailed with the new 
religionists over the practice of the 
pagan Romans, who distinguished their 
dogs by their esteem and regard, and 
sometimes erected handsome munu- 
ments over their remains. 

The story of Reynard the Fox is told 
with all manner of variants; apart from 
these the fox figures abundantly in the 
sculptured satire of the cathedrals. 

In Beverly Minister, England, there 
is shown a fox in a monk’s habit preach- 
iug to a flock of geese; behind the ex- 
Lorter is an ape that seizes every goose 
withio his reach, throwing it over his 
shoulder and holding it by the neck; 
several of them are already hanging iu 
this position. 

In the church ot St. Mary in Beverly 
are still older carvings of like character, 
two capoched toxes at a lectern reading 
scripture lessons; a fox as friar preach- 
ing, foxes with croziers and each with a 
g00se in its hood. 

In Ely Cathedral is a fox preaching 
to geese; the vulpine divine wears an 
almuce and stole and holds a bishop's 
crook in the left hand. In the collegiate 











church of St. Victor at Xanten on the. 


Rhine, begging friars are figured a» a 
monster with the pody and feet of a 
pig, the tail of a fox and the head of a 
cowled monk. 

At a very early period the Church 
began to invest her solemn rites with a 
theatrical character. The semi-liturgic 
mysteries, miracie plays and moraliti.s 
bole good fruit in leading to a revival! 
of the secular drama. 

The clergy encouraged hilarity and 
gayety, and in this desire originated 


such festivals as the Feast of Fools and 
of Innocents and the Ase’s Feast. These 
led to abuses. The Council of Paris felt 
cailed upon to forbid the nuns celebrat- 
ing the Feast of Fools on account of the 
excesses and scandals which it occa- 
sioved. Archbishop Oden found it nec- 
eseary to take similar measures with 
the amusements of convent Iadies of 
Rouen. 

The dances, however, continued to be 
performed on the great feast days ac- 
companied by comical and scurrilous 
songs. The Cathedral of Senlis ap- 
proved the dancing by its clergy, but on 
the express condition that they abstain 
from “infamous songs, with ribald and 
obscene words, or dance in a lewd man- 
ner, all of which things,”’ it adds, **took 
place on last Innocents’ Day.” 

Even within the memory of persons 
rtill living the midnight masses in 
France were attended by al! sorts of 
rude horse play, not excluding the em- 
bracing of young girls in the dim reli- 
gious light of the chapels. 


—_— 
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WouLpn’t Go.—Soon after the out- 
break of the Cuban insurrection a news- 
paper determined to send a special cor- 
respondent to the seat of war. The 
journal in question had been getting 
some smart reports from its regular cor 
respondent at # point in Florida, and 
the special correspondent was ordered 
to stop at this spot and take the Florida 
reporter to Cuba with him. In a day 
or two the telegraph editor received the 
following message from the ‘‘special :”’ 

**Our correspondent here seems very 
much disinclined to go to Cuba with 
me.’’ 

The editor was determined not to 
have his plans balked, and sent this: 

“Our Florida correspondent must 
obey orders and go to Cuba with you. 
Offer any reasonable inducements.’’ 

Not long afterwards the following re- 
ply was received : 

“Our correspondent bere refuses 
poiut blank to go to Cuba with me 
except on one coudition, aud that ix 
that I marry her. I have one wife al- 
ready. Auswer quick.” 


—_— oe --—ti (it~ 

Beex-TastTing Atv Municu.—At 
Munich ap ancient custom still obtains 
of the burgomasters and town council- 
lors going avnualiy tu the Salvator- 
Keller io order to test the quality of 
the beer. The test is a very primitive 
one. 

The officials attend in their leathern 
breeches, beer baving been poured over 
the wooden benches, the civic digni- 
taries plump down upon them. While 
there seated, they sing an ancient song, 
the same that their predecessors have 
sung for sges; and, in order to rubject 
the beer to a fair test, they sit long 
enough to sing the sung through three 
times. 

Then they essay to rise up. If now 


they find their breeches sticking to the | 


benches, the beer is voted good. Havy- 
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ing stood this test, the beer goes through | 


the formality of being tasted, and then 


ite sale to the public is duly sanctioned. 
——_—_ = 


brains of old. 


The rare visitor i+ @ jolly companion, | 


| whatthey call “velf crucifizton 


It’s a long way up the hill if you think 
about the hill all the time 

The wan who i+ waiting for oppor- 
tunities Is wasting Oppourtunitios, 

We iose the peace of years when we 
hunt after the rapture of tnomente 

Habit is a cable; we weave @ thread 
of % every day, and «at inet we cannot 
break it. 

What we must do let us love Ww do. 
It is noble chemistry that turis necessity 
into piemsure 


Our own actions are the accidents of 


fortune, that we omet os place to the ere it 
of « role t 
4 man should live with bis super 
lin wit 
ot too la ‘T t 
Discretion of speech is more than ¢ 
quence, 4nd to speak ayers y w& ‘ witli 
whom we deal is wore than to speak tn good 


words or in good order 


Femininities. 


Spotted veils are very injurious tw the 
wight. 


A boy don’t become a man till he’s 
twenty one, but « silk dress becomes a woman 
atany age. 


Bacon is much more digestible if 
tomated on atork or ina Dutch oven, than tf 
fried tn « pan. 


A blind man was at a theatre in New 
York the other night and appeared to enjoy 
bimeecelf very much. 


It is pretty diflicult for thieves to go 
through ably harness shop without leaving 
some traces behind them. 


Mother-of-peari articles should be 
Cleaned with whiting aud cold water. Soap 
should not be used, as it would discolor them. 


“Mre. Cash is very exclusive, isn’t 
ahet”” “Vee: butehe bas to be-—only women 
Of extabileLed sectal posttion can afford to 
aiiliate with every tanty.” 


In Germany a great concession bas 
been made to the advanced women. Ky «a new 
regulation, ladies will in future be able to 
enter the Untversity of Heidelberg. 


A little finely grated or chopped iemon 
peeland a littie of the lemon juice in a very 
nice eubletitute for capers or parsicy in 
butter sauce, to eat with botled mutton. 


When potatwes are cooked without 
thetr skins the lowes of nutrimentin the Julce 
of the potatoes tn 14 per cent; but If cooked 
fu thete #kine in oniy 3 per cent. A baked 
potato is more nourishing than one botled 


Every child should be taught to sleep 
with it mouth shut. It is also a very vain 
able habit to breathe at all thines through the 
Hose than through the mouth. Chilis to the 
lungs are avoided, as well as Infection of all 
kinda. 


The long pins worn by most people to 
secure bate are very dangerous If allowed to 
project beyond the bat. In one case the eye 
ot a youny man was put out by a «irl who 
was sitting meat to bim suddenly turning 
round to speak to him. 


The latest fad in South America ap- 
pears to be the wearing of Jowelod shoes 
(one jady tn eald to have recently tried to 
break the record by coming forth tn « pair 
embroidered with rubies, emernids, and tur 
“utres, and the heels set with diamonds. 


It is a vreat comfort and rest to take 
of ones yvarters when tndoors—espectaily 
when tired and the leg swells, If possible 
they sheuld vot be worn atall, but the stock. 
figs attached to the underciothing with one 
or two larve wafety pins, Obvinating all pres 
eure. 


She, as he finishes mending her tire: 
“Oh, thank you #0 much What should I 
bave dome without yout” He: “Don't men 
thon 10. 3 wieh | could always carry the re 
patr kit for you—(tenderly.) May 1, Kieanort? 
And two ieyeles continued to jean ayalost 


the grascy bank 


[t i* very important that mattresses 
ehoald te vcocantonally well brushed to take 
Of the dust that accumulater on the edyes 
and other parte; but no leas necenmary tn it 
that the framework of the bed Cron or bras) 
dhould be well wiped, occasionally, the mat 
treanesn betog lifted quite off for the purpose 


The (Queen of Vortugal is at present 
devoting all ber spare the to the study of 
medicine, whieh sclence «he ts working at in 
4 therouyh tonanner, in the hope that her «xz 
ample may be followed by the somewhat tu 


be wepaurted on to take anu Interert in the ywrent 
qaestions aud movements of tle day 


The autbor of ‘Sandford and Merton”’ 


bad au tdew that Le could train a young wo 
l nan to be ble wile according to hin up to date 
ileus Me Dtopped teited sealing wax on 
her atin te leet her fortitude Mee Chireetecnsest 
| aeshetde Biv wernt for the prolice Finally she 
spree t file ay eteomn altemether by tanning off 


| appearavee ju tie Volga provinces of samara, | 


withs yours tean whocotocided alittle more 
with ber Views 


A remarkable sect bas just made its 


lof whieh, ae far asta known, only women Can 


lin tetmbers Diese sectanlies make a point of 





FRasculinities. 


In buying horses, and taking a wife, 
shat your eyes and commend yourself ta 
God! 

The (lueen of Italy is now studying 
Hebrew, aud has nade much progress tn the 
lang nage 

Why is a selfish man ‘ike the letter 
“Vt —Because he is the first to pity and the 
last to help. 
=Few men seem to realize that a well- 
dressed woman ts an advertisement of her 
hustand’s goodness. 

In Germany the men as well as the 
women wear wedding rings. When either 
(tes the survivor wears both. 


Red socks have just killed a hostier 
at Stamford, England. The dye entered a cut 
in tite font, cnusing bieod potsaoning. 

Only the bitter-eweet and a few 
spectos of honeysuckle possess twining stems 
which tnerease tn thickness from year to 
your. 

Biobbs: I know Hardcase drinks, 
sweare and gambles, but he has a bright 
futere before him. Slobte: You; bright, and 
het, tom, 

When a man shows enough interest 


in «a woman's actions te seoid her for those 


that do net please him, he may safely be set 


down as tin love with her 


A village improvement society at 
Winnistock, Vt, encourages the keeping of 
neatly trimmed lawns by renting lawn mow 
ers to residents. It tan woman's iden. 


lady Marcus Heresford is a great 
lover of cate, and keeps no fewer than a hun 
dred of these pets, Bach of the cats has ita 
own pame and their mistress knows them «ll 


Tommy: Vop, what is obstinacy ? 
Tommy's Pop: Ovetinacy, my son, in what 
the twelfth nan ona Jury aiways accuses the 
other eleven of having when he stands out 
agalnet them 


Six footed pigs, the progeny of a nix- 
footed yearling pig, are to be seen on the 
farm of Jeane Carry, Of Marion, laud. A 
seventh pig of the same litter had seven feat, 
but t¢ 414 not live. 


**All I aek,”’ said the man with the 
business glint In his eye, “is that they wiil 
Kive me plenty of rope." Then tt was that 
they reeagnized bim as « manufacturer of 
campaign cigars. 


A minister in Alameda, California, 
has resigned bis pastorate because so much 
gossip was excited by renson of his wearing a 
brown sult, smoking clyarsand attending the 
theatre at Onkland. 


Hotwon: Let's go home and yo tw 
bed. Henpeck: No; lets go hear Mra, Leones 
fret. Hoteon What do you want to lear a 
woman lecture for? Henpeck. Force of habit, 
lyuees My wife's outoft town tontgitt 


“Iluow's your liver, to-day? And 
your kidneys, arethey «all right? The man 
Diusehingly adwitted that they were tn wed 
order. “Weil, said ahe, for she wae «a house 
keeper and be « buteber, “give ne some of 


each.” 


Two young men of Lyon, Maes., are 
traveretnyg New BRougiannd on bicycies on a em 
wayer that, although they started pennutions, 
they can complete « tour of “ik States on 
thetr earnings alone the route and return 
with @25 emel: 


Scotehmen are growing crazier than 


| ever The namber of lunatics for 165 tn 16, 
Aolent Vortuyuese ladles, and that they may | 


i 


‘est whith in In it wan O46) Thin ie«an tn 
crease Of I4L per cent in «a population that 
bas Inerenased only per cent durtug the 


ate pera 


In Worcerter, Eoyland, the ylove- 


mnking trade te larwely, 1 net entirely, de 
ye | t « fe trate sient, wn Se Chat ofty 
nidorie tO" y 20 we en are employed try 


the varloue Airis The “wrent lace industry, 
covering many Whee and Oletriets of Rarope, 
liew jarwely, If mie entirely, in the bands of 
women 

Weary Willy: Lady, I wuz wunet a 


prospervus merchant, 1 bed a ututious 


| home, an honoresble name, an’ ten blowin 


They feed | 


exclusively on grass, herbs, and berrles, and | 
highly educated men, an’ L hed ter «uppeort 


subject thetr teailer to all kinds of seif im 
gored tortures They are oppomed to the in 
etitution of clergy aod the worsthipof pletures 

A south American lady is quoted ts 
eaying that some Uine ago, in the absence of 
water, Of wulel there was « wrent dearth at 
the the, «he waehed ber face with some of 


the Julce of & watermelon The result wae a 
wrtuing thatelLe repeatedly washed her face 
in tile tuanner and Tr wetonulahinuent waa «a 


wrent, «2 few days later, On seeing that there 


Was tit freckie left on ber previously te 
‘ Pm ¢ 
A little girl who was in the habit of 
k tuse of the word “y 
“ 
‘ 
“ “ 
= 
w 
t t 
t x ‘ me t vy i r 
atl wu t ju 6 a t 
by preeuu 


an hivhly etacated datvgiitere Mra, Weil 
ment What brought you & poverty? Wenry 
Wiliy Wy daughters tnetetesd on marrying 


ten fauitiles 


The oldest star route stave driver and 


Cited Binates mail eartier sow penforuilig 
active service te Uncle Ira Jenntoyve, of Bit 
errant (44. He wae tnt July 1% - at 
Panty, Tompuina county, % Y., 18 miles 
from Ithaca, on the (ewes 1 [thaen torn 
pele Though e# te etygiity one yeara of age 
the te rotruaet 2nd eurty,and trave’s 1%) tiuliew 
wWeekiy ! “bor wit tise thals 


The brothers (srimm, wel 


* f » talee 1 a . 
stters t 
j 
“ a « 
« 
» 
“ 
‘ m 
’ ad yu t 
be free froma Very ubpiemeant predicament 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


A bandsome gown lately see0 wae mace 
in rome faille, and the founce on the sxirt 
wae veiled by a flour ceof white mousse 
line de sole, The coreage, a sort of blouse, 
war of white mousreline de soie over a 
rose traneperent, and was gathered in at 
the wallet under « white satin ri then. 
Completing thie raviesante barmony wae 
atwlero of guipure d'Iriande, cut very 
ebort in the back, and formicg a #ight 
point in the front 

Mounting from the underarm seam [to 
the shoulder seam wae « gariand of red 
roses. The hat wae a fat rose etraw, chil 
foned with an «exquisite art, Battened here 
and raised ard garnished with 
bleck slik gaure and tirck plame=. A 
royal collier of peari«s and diamonds eas 
he nesetl, 


there, 


worm a rucne of mouseeline de 


Of teo Parisian gowos, the firet one ix 


on @legant tciletle for dres*y oecasions 


and ie mace of heavy bivue silk, tronited 


with white lace, black eatin ritttonm and 


large buttons cot pomed « { turqucies and 
The full «wirt 
the frontthya 


peari= in adorned at elther 


eicrfe of wh bow of 


arg «ty 


bleck ribbon, while the tallier l« bordere 


at the ettes and taottom witt whitte 
gc 'lpore ine 

fhe textice fitting the figure perfect!y 
hee all the upper part covered with lace, a 
[rart °f which extenca the to f the 
nleewves to form ittie ecaulette= orna 
mente? with buttors 

The lower part rot beetrige aiorned wit 


the lace bee the effect of a platn pointed 
eoree'et while the lies is tnade moore emmy 
pratt vyoands «f the tit bon ecming 


from the under arme seat lo tbe centre of 
the front. 


Smiliear bands enctreie the >ack and de 
ascend on either «ide of the front te the tog 
of the eorseletl, where they joto the side 


bands and are eecured by buttons 

Lape of the ribbon arrange! round the 
back of the 
produce a very 


lower etge of the 
tandice, elect 
while at the back is a huge bow of the rit- 


ver the skirt 


sides and 
jaunty 


bon, with long ends falling 
The black satin 
with « wide frillof lace, terminating at the 
sides in long, graceful point. 
fite the arm clo#eely, baving a short puff at 
the shoulder, and a flaring cuff at the 
wrist, which ts trimmed with the lace 
The hat ts blue and while, with biack 
aigrettesn, Dark beliotrope pranelie cloth 
in the material weed for cresting the second 
toilette. The upper pert of 
the front yore adorned with three double 


eollar band te encirelet 


The sleeve 


eSurt bee the 


rows of heavy bisck sitk core terminating 


in trefoil» 


The te«ficees ia cutin the Eton «tyle bor 
dered with the cord and trimuret on the 
ehoulder seanis with the «ane, whoiet im 
carried on toasiceve pull and there formed 
inte @ trefet! In the centre of the front 
estendiog from (be neck to the wal-t. are 
two large etylietly «shape reverses «! 
brocaded pompaedour sation wiih «a white 
ground. The deep ceinture te of black 
satin. The eollar band of the cloth t« 
headed by a piaited frill of lace The 
sleeves are cotin one of the newest style= 


and feisbed with a cuff of the broehe satin 


extwedt with lace. 


The hat worn with this gown t# of 
pialted beliotrope feit, faced with black 
velvet and a garland of white roses tt b= 


curved 


liberally trimmed with gracefully 


white ostrich feathers and coup tes « 


rat isearnte toilette for autunin wear. 


secque coats are to be the dressy wrape 


forthe fail. They are made of veivet or 
One of dark thr 
with #tik of the same color 


betacollarc! white eatin and bance en 


riet peau de sole. wn 


welvet, | mead 


brokered with jet, 

et 
toes 

ter, 


im with white 
wil 


Tos Braiding and em 
Uset very extensively 
teoth 


broidery 

this fall and 

skirts. 
Th 


aspectas when compared wit! 


air 


ias@ rather eo se: 
the fr: ivy 
«flowere! hats of summer, but there 
ety tet 
Weare: very i 
Ko pets fo? elabora’é occasions ar 
In«teed « 


ad tulle 


eariv fai bate! 


s a8 


wery air ateout eeu, and they ve 


-* 


ihe tingutehed @) prar 


atoe 


airs Levit made almost entirely 


of gather or lace and jel and 
flow 


{win dark velvet, sprays of 


of ti tiny affatre 


trite. tae 


ere or femlicrs “ome treme 


hevealu (eprey peret e uprighi et toe 
ack Mpray: of green cals and bunches 
of green wieat are showing themse. vee 
“ « the nuping* of the fail millinery 
[ + Ive igt red berries 
* a) a Da Deere | o~ 
- ats 
+. Bi@Seves are :@gtiot 
sieeve t« gathered tight t the el fer 


Onished there witb three full for noes, 


and the neck was fillet | 
}ting on @ach onea tiny scrap of bulter, « 


on coste and on | 
| riee should be boiled in a 
| fullof ealtand water, so that @aect) eran is 
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cach etged with narrow velvet. 
ight sleeve, with one large 
founce, ie prety for beavy goo's 
Another tight sleeve of u bas the 
big put? caught in at the top of the shoal 
The pofft ia made of the end 
The sieeve that ts 


A pisin 
pleated 


muriin 
very ti, ht, 
shoulder, is 
weed for «ik goens, and ts quite tbe latert 
style The short, full puffed sleeve, with 
a deep, pointed cuff above the elbow, is 
pretty for an evening gown or fora young 
girl: and the sleeve with tbe small puff at 
the elbow iw wery graceful for thin ma- 
teria’. 

There ie « marked change in the skirts, 
They are muct lees full about the bettom 
and fuller atthe waistin the back. HKraid- 
log al out the bottoms of the cioth walking 
«kirts be very much used. Some 
skirts will bave perforated designs, show- 


der 
tneerth on. 


with a very small puff on the 


wil 


ing the contrasting colorof the silken lin- 


deome will bave « flat band of a 


th 


ing « 
darker aid 


and teaded wilh a narrow braided design. 


The sleeves are vot so full nor ®o bigh on 
the shoulders, Dut ware #till far from tbe 
tight * eeves prom ixecd for this fail. rhe 
tyrajices are some of them made double 
breasted. For dress occa ions the Louis 
XVI «oat will be very much worn by mwa- 
trons w good figures. One of band- 
rT brecade or troche sik can bo worn 
e@jually weil with «a biack or a colored silk 
@atrt 
Odds and Ends, 

AKOUT SOME COLD MEAT COOKERY. 

4 hatto do witheold meat?” is, even in 
these ovaleorn doys when weare biessed 


with so much lechuical education, so uwany 
Clases Vy ipiliate us into the isvysteries of 
“High ‘middie and ‘‘ar- 
* cookery, « question of ne littie im- 
portance to inany lb usekespers, especially 
to the 
stuali ana 


class,’ Cina 


tizen 
who management of 


t howe lave 


households Siuall Incomes, to 
«hom the sirloin of beef or leg of mutton 
alier ite first sppesrance asa hol joint, and 
14 mpl 


too- well Known 


lo assume 
bug- 
ol somehow 
daintior 


its set a4 4 ool One, 
tu of 
bear whien uust bo disposed 


character “a 


tefore any bewer aud Gish can 


grace e family table 
i «fier these 


teat Crwreery. 


few suggestions for oold 


Having relerred lo mutton, 


wor demtes OR will rict tee treme 


; priats forme 


tr comm eres by giving a 6 

Hiee te cte Mouteoa ala Parisie:ne,— bu: 
th’s lint) take =o sorme cold muion per 
lent free frome tal Kit ened gristie; chop 


It Duely eiih the satcee Welgitol cbestnuis, 
Noury and weighed after the 
the skinea. 


Fr wcted till 


recovalaeft 


Pu. into @ saucepan & teaspoonful of 
flour colxed with «# quarter of an Ounce of 
free; butter previously melted; when 
n browned put in tne chopped ineat 
and chestouls moistened with a little good 
suck or gravy, and sfasoned with salt, 
back pepper, and @ suspiclog of nutmeg; 
weil mix over the fire, then cover the 
m4 ‘pan and aliow it to remain for an 

are "ra very slow fire, then serve the 
hie abet disb— #tiver If you possess 
ooe—gaerbished with croutons of bread 
fuel very «ry, alternated with tiny 
puncoes Of frie! parsiey. 

A p.@asing Variely may be made b, 
eulstituung uiushroois, tinned or fre#t, 
for the hestuutsa, and adding wx good 
la .eS ta niuiof ke chug to the gravy; or 
» larger quantity of tu eet may te used 
. oulany addijsons beyoud the seas 

x and gravy exeept two tales» nitlis 

Wooreester wrauce, and the hasi: served 


gerDisped with allernate baked toumtoes 


aco itttle beaps of plain boiled rice 

The simplest way of cooking ibe former 

iste place (hem in a deep beking tin, put- 
neh cf salt, and a dust of pepper, and 

oeke for ten minutes in a quick oven The 

large SsaLcepan 


perfectiy separate, and dried for a few 
minutes on a sieve before the fire. 
Hacthis du rotis de Poeuf may be made 


it eentipe way from the remainder ct a 
junt of roest beef, substituting two 
sheep's (rains slighily teiled iu ralt and 
water for the chestnuts cr musbrooma, 
and eiding a tablespoontful of mushroom 
Ketchup as a flavoring. 

Another exeellent way of using minced 
meet, though i caunolt boast of such @ 
gracd pameé as the two foregoing recipes, 
‘ form it into a shape or mould with 
pacce ro! 

- w . 

. f a ” 

- }* Ti . 
| fu f ra’ y, a quarter fear { 


ine Dread-crumbe, a quarter Ol # pound 


| an-hour. 


pialniy on the botrom | 


EVENING POST. 


of 
email piece of butter. Boil the maccaroni 
in *alt end water till tender, drain it well, 
and beving buttered a besin or plain 
mould, line it st the bottom and up the 
sides with macearoni. 

Mix together thoroughly 
bread crumbe, and gravy, season bigbly 
with pepper and selt, and bind with one 
exx, or two if required; fill the mould 
with the forcemeat, placing any macca- 
ropi you may have !eftin layers between 
it, press down firmly, set asmal!l plate or 
saucer on the mould and steam for half- 
Turn out carefully, and serve 
with some good thick brown gravy poured 
round, but not over thé mould, 

It may be garnisbed in many tasteful 
ways, according to the fancy of the cock; 
the simplest plan is to place a cluster of 
parsiey in the centre, but in a mould 
com posed of mutton a ring of boiled car- 
rot pressed through a sieve may edge the 
top, or alternate borse radish and parsley 
on one made of beef; or when veal and 
bam is used the edging may be of hot 
grated bam interepersed with parsiey, of 
tiny slices of lemon or little beaps of 
grated lemon rind. 

This dish admits of many varieties; be- 
sides the beef, mutton, or veal and ham, 


to which I bave referred, turkey and 
bam, chicken and bam, or game with a 
little lean bacon are excellent served tu 


the same way. When using veal, chicken, 
or turkey the eddition of a little chopped 
parsiey and a teaspoonful of fine herbs 
Willi be generally considered an improve- 
ment 

Hissoles of beef cr uutton are common 
enough in most bouseholds, but the fol- 
lowing mode of preparing them will be 
found superior to the general method. 

‘Take half a pint of stock or gravy, 
t: «ken with an ource of flour, and sea- 
with salt, pepper, and a pinch of 
cayenne, and, if liked, a tavlespoonful of 
Worcester sauce; Stir over ibe fire until 
the rawness of the flour is removed, then 
wid sufficient finely chopped and ponnuded 
meat to make a thick paste; add one 
besten egg, Sti the mixiure orer the fire 
for tive minutes, then turn on toa floured 
dish to eool. 

W ben 
and 


no 


cold, foru: into lony roils, egg 
fry in very hot 
fat. Arrange the rssoies on a J’oyley or 
dish-paper with e bunch of fried parsley 


in the centre, 


breac crumb, aud 


insde the 
fale “ay, sUbSslituling @ thick white sauce 
mado with heif a pinief milk, one ocupos 
of butter, apd ous ounce of flour for the 
stock, and any kind of white fish, weil 
pounded, for the meai. ‘Ihe sauce should 
be Weil searoncd. 


Fish riscole~ are excellert In 


Pie secret of success tn frying risscles, 


ae We.la@s every king of iried dish, is to 
have tie fats: far beyond boiling point 
tiotit bas eased to btubbie, and to use 
plenty of 1. “No frying will be successful 


if (he quamdity of fat ured is too small, and 
be clarified and used 
Ver again there is nosconomy in 


as (be sae Tal can 
over 20u 
bik using « Sufficient quantity. 

Croutes aux Jambou isa useful break- 
fast dish for usipg up a ham which is bo 

the table. For it 
(tf finely chopped 
iid be jean, one ounce of 
née teaspoonftl of finéiy chopped 


pars.iey, and one of fine berbs, and a sée- 


onger presentabie fo: 


a). two ounces 


baw, woich sho 


er, 


soning of salt and pepper, with alittle 
cayenne 

Mix well. Melt ihe butterin «a saucepan 
and adding the wiixtureé stir over the fire 


ii thorowgiy bot Have ready some slices 
of bread—wbot toe ibin—cut them into 
rou; ds with @ pestry-culter and fry a nice 
dcilcate brown in bot fat. Oo each one pile 
wune of the Lot garnish with 
frie! parsiey and serve at once. 


up tucat, 

Aithough Osh dishes can bardly be cor- 
rectiy termed coid meat cookery, | think 
my readers will Ged the following recipes 
so excellent, that they will pardon me for 
giving tLem here 


Fish Sootfle is a pleasaut change from 
the crihecex fish pie or pudding. Melt in 
@ lined s#ucepan two ources of butter, stir 
in («ff the fire to prevent jumps) two 
oupes of flour and & good teaspoonful of 
anchovy savcée. Season with salt and a 


littie cayenne and add the yolks of two 
exes and a giilof milk. 
Continue 


Siirring over the fire til! tre 
mixture is at boiling point, then add five 
ounces of white fish, wel! pounded, and a 
tablespoonful of eréain. Mix thorough! y, 
then stir very lightly tlhe whites of tne 
ezgezs beater a sift? 

~ - - la x “ ! ary 
; . ake |! aif-s r < 
r e! 1 te ely vrowued sery- 
ing 


macaroni, one or two eggs, and a. 








Torbot au gratin is a general favor.te, 
and if a little care Is taken in the prepara- 


| tion of the sauce cannot fail to be a suc- 


cess. 
To make the sauce, whicb is a very im- 


| portant item in this dish, and one which 


the meat, | 


raises it above the ordinary level of fish 


| pies, place in a stew-pan one pint of new 








milk, balf a pint of water, one onion, one 
blade of mace, a swall burch of parsiey, 
the trimmings of six medium-sized mush- 
rooms or a dczen small ones, and a littie 
salt 

Leave them to simmer over the fire for 
twenty minutes, and meanwhile melt in 
another saucepan one ounce of butter, 
thickened with the same quantity of 
flour; strain the liquor from the etew-pan 
and add it very gradually to the paste, 
continue stirring till it boils, then remove 
it tothe side cf the fire and stir till per- 
fectly smooth, then add the strained juice 
of hell a lemon; beat up the yolks of two 
ege5 with two tablespoonfuls cf milk, and 
Strain them to the sauce; keep stirring 
over the fire until thoroughly cooked, but 
beware of letting the sauce boil, as it will 
quickly curdle, 

Remove from the flesh of a cold boiled 
tu: bot all the skin and bone and cutit into 
smalidice. Piace in a buttered pie-dish a 
layer of Sine bread crumbe, then half your 
inushrooms cut into quarters, then add ai- 
ternate layers of fish and sauce until the 
dish is full; but place over your last layer 
of fish the rewainder of your mushrooms, 
then the sauce, and finsily a covering of 
bread crumbs with tiny scraps of butier 
amongst thew. KBakein a moderate oven 
tor balf-an-bour. 

A deep piecdish is necessary for this 
dish, and better than an earthen one will 
be fonnd the énamelied irons pans which 
cau be hidden by a “*pie-dish collar,” ora 
foided napkin when the dish is sent to 
table. 

Sbould musbrooms be thought too e«- 
travagant their omission will not spoil the 
dish, though it will uot be quite so re- 
cherche without thew, and in winter when 
egxzs aie scarce, hall toe quantity of sauce 
made with one egg will vé found sufficient 
for a #mali dish. 

With one more recipe for “Curried 
Fist’ I wiliclose. Tbis will be found a 
favorite dish in cold weather. For it you 
will require the remains of any coid whilw 
fish, which must be flaked and fried a 
bics brown with three ounces of butter 
and asticed onion; place tbe fisb in a stew- 
pau and add some white stock prepared as 
below; give one boil and serve with a 
border of rice boied as directed in the re- 
cipe for basbed aiutton. 

For tle stock, take a tescupful of white 
rlock acd Simmer in it fur one bour «4 
small teaspocuful of curry-powder, then 
thicken wilh a tabiespoouful of flour, add 

be juice ol balts« lemon and a seasoning 
of salt and cayenne, 

Alter the sicck bas been addéd wo tie 
fish stir in gracually a quarter of # pint of 
créami, apd finish as clrected above. 
Siould cream not be procurable ailow a 
quarter ofa pint more stock with half 
the quantity more of the curry powder, 
ets, 

if you wish to make your coid meat 
coukery acceptavie to ibose for whom you 
cater, se@, by personal supervision, that 
@ach dish is deéilcately and carefully pre- 
pared, tastefully garuished, aud served 44 
hot 48 It Can possibly be, with tbe ail-im- 
portant accowpaniicepts of a ciean tablo 
cloth, brigut silver, bot plates, and 2 sinli- 
ing lace. 

eS 

FADED FRIENDSHIP.—A grest cea! of 
Neediéss surrow is felt, a great many vil- 
ter feelings are induiged, a great deal of 
ubjust blame is poured out in connection 
with faded friendships, many of which 
aré 48 ueturalin their \imeas the fading 
leaves of autumn, 

iL is lolly tO suspect that the loosened 
leaves sbhsil become green again aud cling 
to the bouybs with their former tenacity, 
auc itis equal fuliy io insist upon as pos- 
sib.6 resusciation of the faded friendship 
wbich al-o Is aresultof natural changes. 
iu stead of this, as we regard tenderly the 
falliug leaves for what they have been, *0 


should we hold every pasi friendship | 
SWESt aud sacred recollection, as a treasure 


| to be cherished with eare, and from whivi 





every joaious or reproachtul feeling sae G 
be &Crupuliously banished. 


Then we shal! always bave pleasure tu 
rmuteeting an old friend for the rake of Lis 
oid trieodship, which was beautiful in its 
limé, though no longer possi in its i 

i 
indeed no friendshi; 4 s regar 
am Uultleriy die ts tfluen & siernal 
a ee 
1S oc hdence at we cab dad 
(len SMSUures success, ax aoub and ad 


Sponcency are sure Steps to failure. 








ANIMAL WARFARE, 
and wilitary organization of the A fri- 
can baboons increases with the re- 

cant exploration of their favorite baunts, 
gue to the troubles in Central Africa and 
nia 
—_ English, German, and Italian trav- 
elers and emissaries who have been em- 
in various missions on the fringes 
ofthe Abyssinian plateau have corrobor- 
sted many stories which have bitherto 
been suspected to be exaggerations of 
appears that their methods and 
discipline are far in advance of those of 
apy otber vertebrate animals, and not in- 
fertor to those of some of the negro tribes 
ves. 

be conditions of the life of these mon. 
xef im Africa are sufficiently curious 
without reference to their acquired babits, 
though these are undoubtedly due to the 
dangers to which the nature of the coun- 
uy in which they live exposes them. 

The different species of baboons, which 
are found commonly over the whole 
African continent, are all by nature d weil- 
ers in the open country. They find their 
food on the ground; and whetber this be 
insects or vegetables, it is usually in 
places which afford little’ sbelter or pro- 
tection. 

Though strong and well armed with 
teeth, they are slow animals, with little of 
the usual monkey agility when on the 
ground, and not particularly active even 
whenclimbing among rocks. 

In tne rocky “‘kopjes’’ of the South, or 
‘tbe cliffs and river sides of Abyssinia, 
and the Nile tributaries, they are safe 
enough. Bat they often abandon these 
entirely to invade the low country. 

Durirg the Abyssinian expedition con- 
ducted by Lord Napier of Magdala, they 
regularly caunped near the cantonments 
on the coast, and stole the grain on which 
the cavalry horses and transport animals 
were fed. 

When on expeditions of this kind they 
often leave their strongbold for days to- 
gether, and the means of joint defence 
from enemies in the open country are then 
carefally organized. 

Their natural enemies wien thus ex- 
posed are the leopard, tbe lion, and in 
Soutbern Africa, the Cape wild dogs. To 
the attack of the leopard they oppose 
numbers and discipline. 

No encounter between the baboons and 
wild dogs has veen witnessed and de- 
scribed, but their defensive operations 
against domesiicated dogs were seen anu 
recorded by the German naturalist Brebm. 

The following account appears in the 
trausiation of his travels by Mrs, Thomp- 
sop, just published. 

The baboons were on flat ground, cros- 
sing a valley, when the traveler’s dogs, 
Arab greyhounds, accustomed to fight 
successfully with hyenas and other beasts 
of prey, rushed towards the bavoons. 

“Only the females took tc filght; the 
males, on the contrary, turned to face the 
dogs, growled, beat the ground with their 
bands, opened their mouths wide and 
showed their glittering teeth, and looked 
at their adversaries so furiously and malic 
lously that the hounds, usually bold and 
battlé-hardened, sbrank back.” 

By the time the dogs were encouraged 
w renew their attack the whole herd had 
made their way, covered by the rear guard, 
© the rocks, except a six-months’-old 
monkey which was left behind. 

The little monkey sat on a low rock, 
surrounded by the dogs, but was rescued 
by an old baboon, who stepped down from 
the cliff near, advanced toward the dogs, 
kept them in check by gestures and mev- 
acing sounds, picked up the baby monkey, 
and carried it to the cliff, where the dense 
crowd of monkeys shouting their battle- 
cry, were watching bis heroism. 

The march of the baboons is not a mere 
*ipedition of the predatory members of 
the community. The whole nation “trek” 
ogether, and make war on the cultivated 
ground in common. Their communities 
‘re humerous enough to reproduce in 

miniature the movements of troops. The 
tribe often numbers from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred individuals, 

Of these the females and young are 
Placed in the centre when on the march, 
while the old males march in front and 
iso close the rear. Other males scout 


ere of :he astonishing sagacity 


| Thelr retreat is, as a rule, deliberate and 


strength to obtain it. 


orderly, the baboons being quite ready to 
do battie with any animal except man on 
the plains, and instantly becoming ibe as- 
sailant of man himself when they gm the 
advantage of porition. Brehm was stoned 
out of a pass in a very few minutes by the 
dog-faced baboons, 

“These self reliant animals,” he writes, 
“are a match even for men. While the 
screaming females with young ones fled 
with ali haste over the crest of the rock 
beyond the range of our guns, the aduit 
inales, casting furious giances, beating 
the ground with their hands, sprang upon 
stones and ledges, looked down on the 
valley for a few moments, continually 
growling, snarling, and screaming, and 
then began to roll down stones on us with 
80 much vigor and adroitness that we im- 
mediately saw that our lives were in dan- 
ger and took to flight. 

“The clever animals not only conducted 
their defence on a definite p!an, but they 
acted in oo-operation, striving for a com- 
mon end, and exerting all their united 


“One of our number saw one monkey 
drag his stone up a tree that he wight hurl 
itdown with more eflect; | myself saw 
two combining toseta beavy stone roll- 
ing.”’ 

The wars of the Constantinople street 
dogs are eminently satisfactory from the 
point of view of the inquirer into animal 
politice. Theoretically they are complete 
examples of what the rational warfare of 
animals ought to be, but usually ts not. 

It bas for object either defence or con- 
quest of territory, notthe mere plunder 
ing instinct, or that primitive desire for 
making a meat dinner off an enemy which 
occasionally suggests an attack on weaker 
neighbors to the cannivals of the Congo, 

This civilized and rational warfare of 
the Constantinople dogs is due to their 
territorial instinct. 

Certain streets and quarters beiony to 
the particular dog communities, which 
again subdivide their territory among in- 
dividuals. 

In some streets each heap of refuse, on 


to which the common rubbish of a group 
of houses is thrown, belongs to one dog, 
who lies on it, brings up its puppies ou it, 
and looks On it a8 a home, 

“There were three sweet families in one 
street,’ according to the account of a lady 


thought its dogs the most interesting na 
tive inbabitants, 

If food becomes scarce in the next dog 
“parish,” an invasiou is pianued into » 
richer néighborbood, where the rubbisi 
heaps—the Turkish equivalent for dust- 
bins— ofa wealthier class of iuhabitauts 


who recently visited Constantinople, aud 


bills follow the lead of old hounds, prob- 
ably because their skill in scenting is 
more accurate, 

The Indian wolves have been observed 
to divide forces, part keeping the dogs in 
check, while others attack the sheep, 

Bison, when chased, leave the largest 
bulls as a rear guard; but this may be due 
to their greater weight and inferior speed. 

Indian wild boars often defend the 
sugarcane fields in which they have taken 
up their quarters againat the natives who 
desire to cut them, retreating into the last 
patch, and rushing out if the men come 
near. 

In this case it isthe males who do the 
fighting, and there is no combination to 
protect the territory which they desire to 
hold. 

But no wild animals have developed 
their powers of combined attack and de- 
fence in #0 credible a mauner as the 
baboons. Their motives—‘defence, not 
defiance'’—are irreproachable, and their 
methods deliberate, courageous, self-re. 
liant, and effective, 

The advantages of size and sex carry 
corresponding duties; and Brehm justly 
remarks that there is no other male ani. 
mal which runs into danger voluntarily 
to rescue a young one of ites own species 





FaTALIsts,—Soldiers are often heard to 
say, “If I’m going to be shot, | shal! be 
sbot.’”’ 

Mr. R. G, Wilberforce, who was an en- 
sign of the 62nd during the ladian Mu- 
tiny, says he never met but three men 
who carried into practice the adage. 

One of these men was a friend, whe, on 
W ilbertorce’s arrival in front of Deibi, 
proposed a ride to show bim the pickets, 
assuring bim that the journey was sale, 

As they rode along, Wilberforce sud- 
denly beard the ping of a bullet, quickly 
followed by a second and third. 

**Hallo—what does this mean?’ Le ex- 
claimed. 

“Ob, it is only the rifle pits; we are just 
on their line of fire!’ snsawereu the 
friend, 

lustantly Wilberforce put spurs te bis 
steed and galloped into asafe place. ‘Purn- 
ing round, Wilberforce saw that his friend 
had dismounted, 4nd was picking up the 
whip he had dhopped. 

Having done that, he slowly remounted 
and walked his horse to where Wilber. 
force was awaiting him. 

On another occasion « live sbell came 
inside a siege battery, and began burying 
itseif in the ground, Everybody went 
down except this fatalist. 

“Lie down, you fool!” they catied out. 

Removing bis cigar from his lips, he 
said, “lam vot going to put myself out 





promise to yleid better results, 

All the dogs of the invaded territory at 
once muster for resistance, and the fight, 
which is not orgauized, but of the rough 
and tumble order, goes on until victory 


until tbe inhabitants step out and stone 
the packs till they separate. 

Not unfrequently a street or two are an- 
nexed by the invaders; more often ihe de- 
fence is successiul. This is always con 
ducted by a bevy 6m Inasse, even the 
puppies joining in the fray. 

It is Observed that it is only *erious in- 
vasion which causes the dogs to fight. A 
single dog may pass through a strange 
quarter provided he gives himself no airs, 
but lies down on bis back and sticks up 
his feet with proper deference and hu 
mility whenever (he owners of the street 
come up to expel bim. 

According to the Turkish tradition, these 
street dogs wers ounce MOBKL successful in 
wartare, for their ancestors fought and 
beat Satin. 

Their story is that when man first «p 
peared on earth, and Satan drew near to 
kill him, the dogs attacked and drove 
away the arch enemy and preserved the 
first man. 

Hence, when a Turk bas brokea some 
minor ordinance of the Koran, he often 
buys a few loaves of bread, and stepping 
out into the road, throws them in« digai- 
fied mannor—not 45 an Engiisiiman would 
throw them—to the dogs of the street 

No vertebrate animals show the same 
organization for warsc! plunder and deé- 
fence as the Oaboons, or thé territorial ip- 
stinct of the street dogs; bul there are sev- 





the flanks, 


th " 
© whole time that the rest are gathering 
Provender. 


sisturbed by men the oid maies form . 


ar 
Sar guard and retire without ar 


y 


haste 


Bo 


42 ahead carrying the piunder. 


it bas been noticed that these | 
retnain on guard, and do not feed during | 


allowing the females and young to | 
| The pack of “red dogs’ in the Indian | 


eral species which €xbibit these Instincts 
in a minor degree, and in rOmne Cares act 
under the orders of « fficers 
The troops of wild horses f America 
are lied by the master #\4 ' whe at 
tack ea vy [) nas r ex 
sian po ec y AD er r I ey are 
! waid to form a ring “ he wares a 
foals insid 


| plosion of the shell, A fragment cut offa 


declares itself for one side or the other, or | 


for——”’ 
| ‘The sentence was interrupted by the ex- 


piece of the standing man's trousers, 

He pointed to the torn portion as an illa- 
stration of the truth of the adage, ‘The 
otber man who lived up to this fatatist 
doctrine was seen by Wilberforce stand- 
ing still to light @ cigar in the middle of a 
street down which a heavy fre was pour 
ing. 

Wilberforce, who was under shelter, 
called to him to come under cover. He 
looked up and said, ‘How often have | 
teid you that, if 1 am to be shot, 1 sball be 
shot, whether lam where! am or undm 


cover?” 

Then, taking out another mateh, he un- 
ished the lighting process which tis tr.eud 
bad interrupted. The third instance co 
curred at the Delbi bank ou the day of the 
assault. 

Seated on the steps of the bank between 
two men was Wilberforce’s inost intimate 
friend. The houses opposite were thickly 
lined with Sepoy rebels, who kept up a 
Dareassing fre, to which the three men 
were directly ex posed, 

Wilberforce called to them to join tim 
under the sieliter of a wall. The friend 
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en the name in connection with a houre 
or road as on everything else put tv 

gether. 

“An ugly pame toa thoroughlare will 
keepa row of houses unlet,wherea higher. 
sounding name would bring tenants, even 
though the rents were raised. Let me give 
you an iiustration, 

“In South London some time ago | bad 
the letting of the houses in «a new road in 
my charge. For wonthbs not a single one 
came. | wondered why, and at length it 
suddenly struck me that perhaps the 
name of the road kept people away. 

‘So firmly convinoed did 1 and the 
owners of the property become that thia 
was the reason, that we made application 
to the local authorities tochance the ugly 
name (we wilicall it Bear Lane) for the 
cognomen of Belle Vue Road. 

“This was done, and the eflect was 
starling. Tenants began to cooupy the 
houses at once, and within a month every 
house was taken. 

“Similarly with # detached bouse in 
Hertlordshire which bad applied to ita 
name which, for present purposes, we will 
oall Park Lodge. 

‘Or itself, this name would probably 
not have been to the deterioration of the 
house; but when it became known that 
not far away was a larger residence known 
as Park House, intending tenants of the 
Louge fought shy of the place altogether. 

“From ite uame the place evidentiy 
seemed to carry with it an implied in- 
feriority to the larger place called Park 
House, and everybody seemed to object to 
this. So, after a time, the name was 
changed to an independent cognomen, 
and ever since the place has been occu pied 
ata good rental.” 

i 8 ee 

Don 1 think that one part of your life is 
important and another unlmportant; that 
one part of your life must be well done, 
while another part may ve slighted, Every 
moment, at work, at play, demands the 


best there isin you, Livefull, true, honest 
livea, 


gj 
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For hewlache (whether elek or nervous), toothache 
neuralgia roeumaticn lumbage, patos and weak nes 


in the beck, spine of kidneys, palo around the Lver, 
leurixy. aswel ing ofthe ) inte and patos of oil bined 
the application of Madway's Mealy Kellef sill «Mord 


fromeediate ease, and ita continued use fora fow aay 
eff laa permanent cure, 


A CURE FOR ALL. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A balf te a teaspoonfulof Ready Helief In a hal 

tumbler of water, repeates!l as often as the dle tara: 

thous, and a flanuel salturat d whit Mealy Bellet 

tlaced over the stemach of bowels, will affuad tou 
we thate veltef and soon eff et a cur 

luterr allv A half 0) @ lesasperonful in sifat ' 

f water will, in @ few minutes, cure ¢ remy bad a 
sour Stomach, Na@urea, Versiting, Iearthoru, Nes 
Vousness Steeplessnest, Siok bleacache, Flatuls 
sda feherunl padne 


Malaria in Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


There Ix tarenewdial ae ti Wworlkl that «el 
. r awd ague and al ' alarhou 

‘ r tewer thileed thy KATWAY'S VEE 

i biy  KADPWAY TS READY KELIPe 

i‘ Adam prom terttl Ss iiby «a ! fa 





adway’s 
Pills 





answered, “Ii lam to teshot, | shall be, | 


no matter where | am.”’ 


Scarcely bad ho spoken when his com 
panions were kilieg. He hinsell was not 
touched, thougl: seven Dulleta slruck one 
companion aod two the other. He called 


atlension to the fact as @ proof of the truth | 


of his theory. 
SS ee 

WHats in A NAME?—When Shakes 
peare made Juiiet ask the question as tk 
Whal'sainanvaume, be evidently had uct 
reckoued with the modern houre agent 
In the letting of bouses a yreat dea 
pends pou the naines f t ‘ esider ow 


eu *61 Vee a “ai* f the ails wi 


nay ee eurpris x ¢ said 





‘but | can assure you as wuch depends 


Always Reliable Porely Vegetable 


beats 4 elegantly ot ated purge mew 

‘ pM coe and -trengtien BRADWAY 

itis rt rure oo all Ddsertechere Of thee steerer 

! h ) Biwehier, Nervwou lilw aw {rz 
Vertis ‘ - iWon ° fo 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 


Bitlousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsla, 
Constipation 


And all Disorders of the Liver. 


; PRICE 25 CTS A BOL S010 OY ORUEEISTS 
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ttumorous. 


It always is the goo! boy 
Who falls Into the pool, 

And not the little bad boy 
Whorunsaway from schoo! 





Tom: You ought to be proud of your 
wife She's a Urilitant talker. 

Rot You're right there 

Tom: Why, 1 could Meten to ber all night 

Ret | often doa 

Fit of abstraction— l’ocket-picking. 

An unsatisfactory meal—A domestic 
breil. 

Why is the letter ‘‘s"’ 


Hecause 1 makes 


like 


hoedlos 


& seWwinyg- 
tmechtine? need. 


lee 
**Miss Octave is a beautiful player.” 
“You mean she plays beautifully 
“Ne, that's exactly what I don't mean.’ 


Anent the state of political affairs 


Irtshioan eat 


meme [1ttle tlave beck, an Chisat 
1t was “enough to make «a man Commit sutctte 
or perish tm the attempt 

They were at the theatre. He: I 


can't bear a werd 


She Here—use my lorgnette, 1 brings the 


stage bearer 


B.: He ws living on his reputation, 
pemer fellow 

u Ah. that acctrunte for it Nie wonder 
oo @ thin’ 

He: (hur next-door neighbor can read 
her hueteand (tke a lanwek 

the Yes, andete can shut hiui up like ene 
heme 

Whenever a man fails, his wile tells 
the publte that he was te Conmmetentious to 
suceeed What she telis him tn private ta 
Hiterent 

“Paw,” said Tommy Tucker, ‘“‘am I 
hesoce nied? from the monkey 

Noton my side of the house,’ aepited Mr 
Tucker, with much posttiveness 

Mrs. T.: [hd you know that the Up- 
pertens awe «a familly skeletcau? 

Me i oh, Vor’ She cout there coum the 
peen Faucher hese 

“Where was Mavna Charta sigued?”’ 
aske«t a teccher tom South of Leanidot Tomar 
achiaml 

* Phewese, sir, at Ghee lertternn 


Why sheuld a donkey browsing ina 
testioef Ciitsties appear unwell? Because hes 
a ftttle hewn fa the mouth and looks rather 
mereehy atest he face 

Madge: | suppose you are happy now 
Yoru have the engagement riug 

Marjorte Nao. ney te Lower Ole prorfectly 
happy @ntil | Red out wit tl cost 

A young man, charged with be:ny 
Lae y, wees cement Ef tee Gamceke PO frente tabs fairer 

“EP thetea& eet” was the reply 

“My father Kept all the iaztness he ever 
teart 

Clara, ailer a tifl. To presume you 
would like yoror clog back? 

(orn Newer mitre: Keo tt No entlies ii 
Lak meow cooled Gee that ring, uniess were tt 


vee Ctiaaant 


Au 


earry 


having been told of the 
Gri tiatetterct tt 
Woihiat 
reer te dnage 


lady, 
tle 
wth eu 


old 
t aot 
rr ar ket, 


teeocourtries ant he 


teeemeers 


Leer fray 
phasis, Neonates! 


pemopile Whom Cher \n 


treat w LtGkle streak of ft left? 


“Don't you think that sony is rather 
sskent the man of tdeals 

os repeited? the it 

D vay cheeteeae recy teers Gee 


TE wR leer Geogr ane 


Tottie, 


Hipyprant performer, “ty 
Tun 


revleenmn it at 


hee thie 


mY Vvolow 


aged tive: lL wonder why baines 


ts always! nin the night tlie? 

L cotale seven, « Metle wiser Don't you 
knwew’ (eee they want to minke sure of fod 
trogt Ute t thors at hone 

Tom: Why don’t you marry Miss 
Kitty tf you are so tuuch in love with her’ 

leick - weuld, were € not for an untfor 
tuoate tai penttoeent in ber speech 

tom Wobat sortof an fap pediment? 

lhick She ts unable to any Ves, 

The ygoverness was giving liltle 
loummy «a grammar lesson the other day 


she said, “ts the meatus 
you can think of but not 
you give ine an example? 


resi-hot poker! 


“An abstract noun, 
aft something « hich 
teoouct 

fomemy 


tan 


\ 


A man whose will was in questivn in 
t 


e~ulist, a « 


& teoent law sul Aescriled hia v brag 


oousulted an 
practitioner 
“Let ne have the names,’ 


was an 


itropemtist, and «a wen 
era! 
said Lord Justics 


Lopes, “because loam surprised he lived so 
long.” 
Kate: Did you enjoy the dance in the 
new taws teall? 
Tom: Oh, fatrly 
Kate: Some Of the girls told me they didn't 
enhoy t tanoew a bit 
Tou Weill y know, | couldn't dance 
witt tiie a 
Mr. Hardtack: So you wanta job 
. t 
MI ‘ k 
a 
uM ‘ 
vf ~ 7 “A ‘ \ 1 
berha . . ‘ am 
takes a d sk wl Il ftewlae like it 


| Some persons are so constitated that this | 


| wel to work. 


| favor a reform, they help to promote 
| they are indignant at some injustice, 


fre < SATURDAY 


“Fix ep’ MeesMERICALLY.—Severa! well- 
known citizens were talking together re- 
cently in the billiard-room of the principal 
hotel in a large provincial town in the 


| North, when a well-known copjurer and 


meésmerist came to see if the vill-poster 
bad left any of bis programmes. 

Two or three gentiomen began to poke 
fun at the professor, and intimated that 


| there was some trickery in his perform- 


mesmeric professor 
and offered to give 
and there of his 


ance. Finally the 
stood upon his dignity, 
atree exhibition tben 
skill. 

He said that he wou!d so place one of the 
party, when under his influence, that, 


| when he had caused the subject to grasp 


bis own nose, he could not leave the room 


| without taking bis fingers from his nose. 


The wager was accepted, and one of the 
party, an alderman, gave himself up to the 
influence of the mesmerist, who placed 
hin by the eide of an iron column at the 
end of the room, toid bim to close his 
eyes, and marie «a few passes over bis face. 

He then took the aiderman’s arm, 
brought it round the column, and put his 
nose between bis fingers. After a few 
more paseea, the professor said, “Now, 
sir, you cannot leave the room without 
taking your fingers from your nose.”” The 
victim opened bis eyes and at once saw 
the point of the joke. 

ee 

PurRrose —It is a common mistake to 
judge ot character wholly by the eme- 
sions, desires, and affections. They form 
« large part of it certatnly. He who loves 
the gx and bates the evil, who wisbes to 
do right, whose intentions are pure and 
whose impulses are exceilent, is, of course, 
a very different and «afar more estimable 
person than one whose inclinations lead 
him In an opposrte direction. 

Yet we cannot afford to owitin our eati- 
mate that strength of purpore which car- 
ries out the desires and converts unformed 
hopes and wishes into actions ard realities, 


process f:llows on insiinctively. 

No sooner is a purpose made than the 
imeans to fulfil it are chosen, adopted, and 
Conecious cf a need, they be- 
giuatoncee to supply it If they espouse 
a principle, they live up to it: if they 

t if 
they 


| wet about preventing It 


| have dec! 


(Mhers, sa isfied with a good intention, 
postpone its Tuifliilment indefinitely; they 
think the work is almost done wheu they 
ied to do it; whereas this idea is 
the very Lindrance which oflen preveuls 


ii from beimg done at ail. 
—- —— © — ~— — - -— 
KRAVE II BARTS —It seems & bard and 


Learlioss Lling to say that onue should not 


yield lo weariness or to the milder forums 
ofiilness; out the worid Is « *toru task 
maker, and really seeuis to care liltic 


What the condition of the worker is so 


long as the laboris faithfully performed. 


Ke this as if mmy, there is very little 
Syromtliy OX pressed for thoee wie fail to 
meek (he requiretmenine ! their position; 
bitievend weuld De inijeomerble to allow 
a.¥ VUsibes® et (be caprice of half aick 
people Who give up to their aches and 


patus eVery Lime « fresh spasm of 


seeps across their tired tx dies 


fue ranks of business are full of people 


who work on day atter day regardiess of 
aching heads and hearts, Ured feet, aud 
aimoat broken spirits. And, in a way, 
tiie ie right. 

Po give np wouid beneti rember ttrotui 
nor a the ty Gisea, dud Would bo w ils. 
horteie (atte mod ther families, ‘lo 
Kee, Whatever comes aloug is alto 
aet. roe best Wav 

tr. Use to yield to physical pain and 


Cepres stan is ofter tte Combat IL sueces= 
fuciy, aut teas, in many Instances, ariven 
Itoutlautallowed the sufferer to regain 


ti ormal condition, 
> — ee 
Neste Enpa —When thereis a choices 
+f roses lo arrive at a certain goal, it is not 


tie Shortest which should 


ie 


aiways De 
choren. 

fue desire for mone te a legitimate one, 
for money Is the key which unlocks many 
opportunilies, Butihe ways which men 
lake woacqguire ll are too numerous to re 
ana difler with every difference of 
character, 

they 


eount, 


inay be roughly divided into two 


insees —tbose which inc ude a fair equiva- 


Land th se which donet. There are 
nen who Orinly resolve to obtain wealth. 
I rer sa In all to them, and what 
e heats nz wi in pass 

ya raj y they w al € 

er ¥ f € Sha ra- 

lhey w gel a hey can, and give as 
littie as possibie for it. Allsuch unfair- 





| for 


ENING POST. 


EV 














ness is meaieal robbery. The winner is 
the robber, the loeer is the robbed; both 
are ipjured—the one in his property, the 
other in bis character, while the com- 
munity is likewise impoverished. 

Bat directly you bring labor into the 
field—honest intelligent work—some real 
addition it at once made to the wealth of 
the community and to the character, seif- 
respect, and independence of the worker. 


-_—_————— ee 

GREATN E88 OF AIM AND STEADFASTNESS 
or SouL —A man who is to a complish a 
great work must have infinite patience in 
dealing witb all manner of obstacles. 

These very obstacles are the test of the 
greatness of bis sim and the steadfastness 
of his soul. If he survives them, he is 
worthy to achieve; if he yields to them, he 
is not the man to win the victory- that is 
reserved for men of greater insight and of 
stronger grasp. 

it is easy for raw recruit*s to make a 
cbarge, po matter bow foriorn, but it is 
very difficult to keep them steady under 
continuous fire, There is a certain joy in 
a dash however dangerous which is ab- 
sent from a perilous position long main- 
tained. 


Ee 

There are many men who can brilliantly 
and successfully leed a shortand quick 
movement; but the men who can success- 
fully guidea long and stubbornly-con- 
tested reform in any department are few. 

For such men must possess not only 
clear moral convictions and the ability to 
make those convictions contagious, but 
must also have the reserve power of soul 
which ie a base of supp!ies to a coumander 
on a long march in the face of num beriess 
disoouragements, and failures of support. 

we 

IN the @ver-increasing movement of life, 
in ihe eae: flow of daysand years, 
facts are lost, fade away and disappear; 
but the past stands out clean and bright. 
bathed in the light of breaking dawr. We 
may forgeta recent date, a face seen bot 
yesterday, bui we ever remember the pat 
tern on toe walis of our childhbood’s nurs 
ery, and anameor a luilaby of the time 
when we could not read. 





SEND YoUR NAME aNd 
ADDRESS and et a little 
teak Drew 
Hho CHEMICAL WORKS, LIM 4, OHia, 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE StOmaCe LIVER AND 
BJWELS AMD PURITY THE 81608. 


KIPANS TARU LES are the best Meclictoe 
Proeibatesstiom, ED beae stems. Bhemetaetee, € crest ipeat ben 


Dyspepsia Chrenke Liver Treuttes, teigziness, (offen- 
t¥e Tiressthi. ard all aisegders of Ube temach, Liver 
arel towels. 

Kipeans tabules are pdeaqnant te take. safe. effectual 
armel ct¥e intestate feltef, sedd by dinaggist: 


| Girt SSM EN WANTED Shee) te $15) per meonth and 


misery 


DE de ote 
~ Bla 


= atrle jite- i“ 
Ande 


pet ibaocent, 


. OM partate 
t Samp, AiNt 


DOLLARD & OO. 


TOU PRE wie 
{ees 


RR... 
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/ \ IN HAIR. 
iuventors of the C*LEBRATED 4) sAMEK 
VENTILATING Wits FL ASTIC BAND Teo: - 
PES, and Manufacturers of Ewery Description of 
(ornamental Hair for Ladies are! tiexemen 
lustructions to enable Ladies anc Gentlemen 
ine@sure their own heals With socuracy - 
TUUPSES AND SLALPS FOR Wie, INCHES, 
INCHES No. 1 The round of ine 
yo. 1 The round of the t a 
baw! Sol From forehead ove 
No from fore head the head to mack, No. 2 
‘eer me far ae bald Noh From ear to <ar 
No. 4.) (ver forebem! as ver ihe top. 
far as tequire! 4 From em to -« 
Nu. 4. wer the crow: Teen! the forehead. 
uf the head 
They ave alway: rem! z lof See B Spaend!4d Stock 
tients’ Wire Toupoes Ladtes* Ba a Hat Miz 
F rtaei tem braids, Curla e faliy — . 
ured, aml as cheap Bs any = shitehesent in the Ur 


Letters from any part of the world @tll receive. e - 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbaatua Putract fer the 


Hair. 


This pre Hot LAS Deo OSGeTCbEret and sole a 
Doilard’s for the past SMy yeara and fis merits ore 
euen that, whtle it has sewer yet Leen mivVertiext tle 
demand for 1. Keeps stemdily : . 
Aiso thik { AKiNS KEG ES NRATHN ZRCRFAM w 
te used tu confanetion with ihe Herbanium when ihe 
Hair ts natural! J “airy ano peels an oti. 
Mrs. Edunontsem trorler wrt eoers. 
& (o., & send her a the ‘ther Be —_ 
tract for tie Hair. Mrs. trorter hes tried in wain te 
‘ing egaal lo lias a dressing for the hrir 





tm 


‘tatu anyt 

lm Pogiaul 
MKS. RUMON DSON GORTER 

‘maz Le Thorpe. 

Navy! Narws %. Nerfolk, England. 

sibs all A ae PPricR, PHILADELP: tia 

Vegetatie Ilair Wash 


ae J 


Tefuiarly for apwards uf Sy 





Koewn | 


i waneage f from ye aur 





‘terbantum Extrac: a 


of thetr Hertentom Fyx- | 


yoars with great atva cage ~~ - batr. from rapedi: 
teimnaing, Was early restoret ant hes been Beeps Sy ie | 
tc tis wontel thickness anc stre ath. It is the bese 
was!) | have ever wax. | 
A. W. RUSSELL. U. 8. N 
To MRs. KICHAED POLLARD. 1223 Chestnatet.. Phila 
have freqaently Luring A =? of y : : 
ti oUard’s Herta, Extraci, and id — | 
: w of an which ogaais It as @ piemannt waht 
at health? eauser of the hair — ~~ ee 
Very respectfully 
fs 'NARD MY EKS 
Ex- Wem er of "ereses, Sih [istrict 
are’ a t S 7 <<: etal A 
" ‘ —o . tail aod 
. > . 
DOLLARD &€& CO. 
=3 CHENTN rc STRE 
ts ENTLEMED 'A . ¥u A” SHA VI M« 
5 senna ANIL LD&BN Maik CUTTING 
ne but i’ractical Mair and Fesiaie riists ‘co 
ployed “ , 





Reading Railroad. 


On and after September 7, las. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philads 


} dally 9.@am 


“days \# 
—_— LL» pm = 


Av‘tbracite Coal. Neo Clade; 


and Dining Car, 
Black IMamond — 
For Buffalo, (Parlier Car) 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. 6. joe 
Sleeping Cars, f dats, SRR Pe 
= Express, week-days, 6.35, 10.6 

pm. Dally (Gap) Lp Ate 
Lock oe Clearfield and Hellefonte press 

(Sleeper ‘daily, except Satarday, 11.32 p m a 

FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.9 (¢ 
train), 4.30, 9.30. 10.30. 11. 06a m. 12.45, (dining car), 
1.@, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02 5.00, 6.16, 8.00 (dining ) 

m, 12,10 — . -*.10, 5.2, 9. 10.14 


a 
1, 3.54, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 
nut Sts., 25s, 7.3, 0.8, p.m 


1.580 (dining car) 
car) p m, 12.1 op 
Leave Mth and C 


11.4, a m, 12.57 i car), 3.0. 4. 612 a9 

(ining car), 11.45 p m —— 3H, OR am mig 

(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 5.19, ming car). 11.45 p m. 
Leave N York, foot of Liberty street, 4.5) > @, 


8.15 9.00, 10,00, ee m, 1. 20), im, c= = 
hour train), 4.3) (two-hour train), $.@. €¢.@, 7. 
© p m, ry bight. sunday: ae .@ Wal 
wy yk Py te 6.@ Pm, 12.15 alght. 
"arlor cars on « express trains and sieeps 
ttrains to aod from New — 


on all ni York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EA IN AND POINTS LN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, €6 sa 
9.00, 11.008 m, 12.9), 2.00, 4.30, 5.3 6.34 9.6 pm. 
Sundays—46.24, 8.32, 9.00a m, 1.10 43) 634 8 Gp 
> (9.6 pm, does not connect for Easton on San- 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phentrville and Potistown— Express, & 5%. 1.6 
& m, 12.45, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.05, 6.9, 11.@p 
m. Accom., 4.2), 7.4. U0 am, 1 48 int 


7.0 p m. Sundays -Express, 4.9.6 am is 
Pm. Accom., 7.9, 11.3%) a m, 6.15, pm. 

For Keating express, 5.%, 10.0% om, i264 (Sater. 
days only 2.30), 4.05, 6.20, i. Pom. Accom... im, 
7.4 am, 1.42 4.5%, 6.54 7.0) p m. Sunday—Ex- 
press 4.00,9.06 am, 11.3% pm. Accom... 7.Bam. 
6.15 p m. 


For Lebanon and Harris>urg— Express, 4.5 1.6% 8 


in, (Saturdays only 2.3%), 1.6 6pm. Accom. 
4Da m, 1.47.8) » ia. Sanday—Exprees 4.0, 
7.Mam. Accom., 6.16. 

For (ottsville-Express, 8.35, 10.65 am. Saturday, 
only 2.3, 4.05, 6.3), 11.9 ™m. Accom., 4. 1.6 
am, i.2 p m, Sunday—Express, 1. 4G a m 
1.w@pm. Accom 6.3) 


For Shamokin and Wilit —Express, 5.5 4 
am, 4.6 11.8% p m. Sunday—Expres. %@ a «a 
11.» > m. Additional for Shamokin—Express wees - 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 43) am. Suntays Ex 
press. 4. am. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.65 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harves: 
W eekt- days —- Express, 9.00, 10.45 am, 2, 4.0) 4m, 


4pm, Accotmmeadation, S.voam, 48). 62) pw 
Sundays -Express, 5..0, 9. 10. am. Accum- 
neniation, 5.00a m, 4.45pm. $1 &) Execarsieu trai 
‘' OC am 
Leave + tlantie City depet-- W eek -days--bapress 7-04 
7.4, 5.15, 9.00 a m, 3.9, 5.5), 7.8 pm. + ecum 
meniation, 7 7 +5 am, 4.3. pm. sumiays- mary 
4.10, 5.0, 7..0, S.uh pp m. Accemne abation, 
m, 5.05 pm. # & Exeursten train (fro fant ‘Mie 
Sissippi avcuMe only. 6.1 p mm. 
Varior Car ou all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 4.4 am. 4.%) p m. 
Lakewood, week -~lays, 5.4 am, 4.15 p m. 
FOR CAPE MAY. 
Week days, 91am, 4.15pm. Sundays, 9am. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 7-3 am 2. pm 
Sundays, 4.40 p m. 
irctalled time a teket offices. \. FE. corner 


irom! and Chestnut streets, 5s! Chestnut street, i 


| Chestnut street, 6098. Third street, 982 Market street 


al stations, 
Unaton Transter Congas will call fur aud chect 
residences. 
lA WEIGARD C. G. HANCOUCE 
denenal Superintendent. Geveral Passenger A goat 
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PIANOS eisai (GANS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Twenty Mots sls and Digtomas were taken 
nc © raw miaterias 
Structing the ¢ ws 
The ¢ wn i is only Par wt J 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Pra 
ge Clavier, the createst inve 
t which yo al t ; 
toon, ' Lither, Banio, Mandolin, (urtar 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet. Harprichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe. bt " 
THE CROWN LS THE ONLY PIANO WoRT 
$r000. oo » MORE THAN It —, 
The 1 | a 
‘ \ss rift 
‘GEC 0. “p BENT, Manufacturer 7 


245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAUY | 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until: you best 
and examine a “Crown” and get priee> 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 HE 
SPANO 8 OR & ORGANS 


Auyoue Knowing a tune, say ‘““Way '*’* 
ou the Swanee River,’’ either *‘in the Bes 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistie or *"" - 
can play It WITSGST ANY PREWIOSS caew. 06: L. 





BESIC. IMBEBIATELY correctly and wit’ 
effect, on the planv or organ, with the =" 
ance of this GUIDE. 

Ky giving the student the power puny 
(BREDIATELY twelve tunes of differe ary ‘er 
his number of pieces being sent wit) © 
le—af a very little practice * 

Guide, it wi ~ easy to pick at, & 
ine . ay be heard or & *« 
The Guide will be sent toany adcaress, + 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS - 
stain, 2's, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CU-, 
726 SansemjSt., Philadelphis, f+ 





